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EDUCATION IN THE REPUBLIC OF TURKEY 


By LUCY L. W. WILSON 
SOUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 


Berore the Great War, public education 
in Turkey was almost entirely religious. 
From the mosques radiated out elementary 
schools, where little children were taught 
the language but not the meaning of the 

nd little else. Higher education 
ded for in the ‘‘medressehs,’’ 
illy ecclesiastical seminaries. 

In the sixties came a few secular schools. 
In Constantinople the Galata Serai, origi- 
nally a palace in which were trained the 
became a lycée with high 
Here were educated 
French 

language used in all classrooms. 

n consequence, rather universally, Turkish 
gentlemen spoke French fluently and with 
There were four other schools 
f similar quality, Mulkie, Dar-Ushaffaca 
colleges in Stamboul. Later, the 
Sultan founded a normal school to prepare 
teachers for private schools, probably with 
the idea of stemming the tide that was 
‘arrying the younger generation westward 
'o seek their edueation. The so-called Uni- 
versity of Stamboul, organized in 1845, 
reorganized in 1901, was made up of two 
schools only, one teaching law, the other, 


ys 
eaicine 


yal pages, 


idemie standards. 


Turkish boys of the upper classes. 


| stir ction. 


ind two 


Not until the Young Turks came into 
power (1908) was any attention given to 


‘ie education of women. In 1913 they 


were granted a high and a normal school, 
both excellent. 

In addition, there were good military 
schools, legitimate successors to the remark- 
able residential colleges where were edu- 
eated the famous janissaries until their 
final extermination. 

Except for the military academies, native 
schools with high scholastic standards were 
inadequate in number to the need. For- 
tunately for the Turks, however, they were 
reinforced by excellent secondary schools 
and colleges under foreign control— 
French, American, British, German. These 
brought with them Western culture and 
education along Western lines. In addi- 
tion, the millets (Greek, Armenian, Bul- 
garian, Catholic, Jewish groups, with com- 
munal autonomy based on religious rather 
than political differences) each had its pri- 
vate schools, thus preserving its own lan- 
guage and its own culture. 

This educational patchwork, strange mix- 
ture of the East and the West, of the old 
and the new, had been functioning nearly 
three generations, yet the Republic found 
the mass of Turkish people still illiterate. 

The revolution of 1920-22 inaugurated 
drastic changes with lightning-like rapid- 
ity. Immediately the Sultan, the Sultanate 
and the Ottoman government were swept 
aside. The Caliphate followed; then the 
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Moslem schools and the dervish orders, 
their properties confiscate to the State. All 
foreign concessions, including the capitula- 
tions with their economic privileges and the 
millets were abolished. The veil of the 
women and the seclusion of which it was a 
sign disappeared. The fez, old forms of 
salutation, many commonly used Arabic 
and Persian words and phrases, Turkish 
time including both clock and calendar, the 
harem, the eunuch system, polygamy, easy 
divorce—all have vanished. Soon the Ara- 
bic alphabet will be displaced by Latin 
characters, and the Moslem Friday, keeping 
its own name however, will be synchronized 
with the Christian Sunday. New manners 
and customs grow apace. Education is 
being reformed and developed with amaz- 
ing enthusiasm and intelligence. Like the 
other new republics, Turkey recognizes its 
supreme creative and unifying power, and 
so they have made it a fundamental con- 
cern of the nation, an important function 
of the government. The new schools 
already are influencing the economic and 
social development of the whole country. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JOHN DEWEY 

Every Turkish teacher knows something 
about John Dewey. Many of them can 
diseuss intelligently his educational philoso- 
phy. Few of them realize that he was a 
gratefully accepted gift to the government 
from Charles R. Crane, our former min- 
ister to Turkey. Indeed the current com- 
ment is ‘‘But why did he stay so short a 
time? It must have cost our government 
so much to bring him here.’’ 

Avni Bey, one of the four ministerial 
specialists, in answer to a question as to 
why Dewey had been chosen, answered, 
‘*Well, I was not then in the ministry, but 
of course we knew that he was the greatest 
educational philosopher in the world, and I 
dare say that his long and successful ex- 
perience in China made us feel that he 
would understand our problems, too.’’ 
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Dewey’s contributions were two: first, 
survey which showed the fundamenta| 
weakness of much-divided responsibility. 
and second, his insistence that knowledge 
of the world around them and of humay 
relationships should motivate the eurriey. 
lum, ‘‘What you eall civics, of which 
formerly we knew nothing,’’ naively ex. 
plained one of the teachers. 

Dr. Dewey spent about six weeks ip 
Turkey (1924), constantly at the service 
of the government in conference, writing, 
lecturing to teachers through an inter. 
preter. Both in Turkey and in China he 
has made a deep impression on the rank 
and file—those who in this country know 
him not. One wonders why. Are the orien. 
tal people more philosophically minded, or 
is it able interpretation? 

Dewey’s ‘‘School and Society’’ has been 
translated into Turkish and has been read 
and is understood by every progressive 
teacher in Turkey. ‘‘Democracy and Edu 
cation,’’ too, has been translated. It is used 
as a text in the university and has been 
read quite generally by ambitious schoo! 
inspectors (superintendents). Both these 
translations were made by Avni Bey whose 
command of English, self-acquired, is re 
markably wide and exact. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘What do 
you wish me to eite as the most important 
forward step that you have taken in edu- 
cation?’’ Nedjati Bey, the minister of edu- 
cation, said, ‘‘The reorganization of the 
elementary schools on the plan Dr. Dewe) 
outlined when here.”’ 


THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Stimulated by Dewey’s philosophy, 
helped quite definitely and concretely by 
German text-books, formulating Lebens- 
Kunde (life knowledge) by means of Ge- 
sammt Unterricht (our project, the Russian 
Complex), the specialists in the Ministry 
of Education wrote a course of study for 
the elementary schools. This course W* 
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grst tried out in a few selected schools in 
1925-26; then, revised in accordance with 
their findings, it was put into the hands of 
al] of the teachers in 1926-27. Now, finally, 
it has become mandatory. 

There is a Separate course for urban and 
rural communities. In addition, a large 
sheet helps to point the way to method. 
In the first column, under the caption 
“Life Knowledge,’’ the project is out- 
lined. Successive columns, labeled ‘‘Lan- 
mage,’ ‘‘ Mathematies’’ (translated for me 
as ‘Geometry and Caleulus!’’), ‘‘ Handi- 
craft and Drawing,’’ ‘‘Musie,’’ and 
“(ames,’’ suggest initial or correlated ac- 
tivities 

The projects are excellently analyzed and 
synthesized. Nowhere, however, is the 
teacher given the first aid that surely she 
needs to enable her gradually to throw 
more and more responsibility upon the chil- 
lren, educating them to freedom by releas- 
ing their creative abilities. Instead, always 
the words are ‘‘tell,’’ ‘‘explain,’’ ‘‘show.’’ 

It is true in Turkey, as it would be any- 
where, that large numbers of teachers do 
not understand even yet the real meaning 
of the course. Perhaps therefore its writ- 
ers deliberately have used academic phrase- 
ology, thinking that subject matter must 
be mastered before methods are indicated. 

By the laws of 1926, the five years of 
primary edueation are compulsory and 


tree. In practice, a fee of seventy-five cents 
per month is fairly usual. In spite of 
much building and great inereases in the 
number of normal-sehool graduates, pri- 
nary education is not even yet universal. 


In the much larger area of the Ottoman 
Empire there were in 1913-14 only 2,632 
primary schools, with 8,165 teachers and 
24,990 children. There are now (1927- 
28) 5,883 primary schools, with 11,766 
teachers and 385,455 pupils, including 
(677 in kindergartens as well as 3,347 in 
‘lementary boarding (free) schools—two 
‘xpensive types formerly non-existent. In 
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other words the Republic, much smaller in 
area and in population, is caring for nearly 
52 per cent. more children of elementary 
grade, with 44 per cent. more teachers, in 
nearly 124 per cent. more buildings. More- 
over, these increases in schools, pupilage 
and teachers have been made in the last 
half-dozen years. 

But what of the quality of teaching? 
Many Turks complain bitterly that in the 
effort to get enough teachers the former 
standards have been lowered. The large 
foreign population of Constantinople is 
quite ready to ask, ‘‘but what do they 
learn in the Turkish schools?’’ On the 
other hand Dr. Eleanor I. Burns, dean of 
the American Woman’s College of Con- 
stantinople, told me that the improvement 
in the quality of preparation in the last 
few years was nothing short of miraculous; 
that the Turkish girls who formerly came 
to the college knew nothing except Turkish ; 
that they had scarcely heard of the four 
fundamental arithmetical operations, for 
example. Not only is this ex parte testi- 
mony, but one must take into consideration 
the fact that the comparison is made be- 
tween the now relatively large numbers of 
Moslem Turkish students and the very few 
of the older groups. It will be remembered 
how difficult it was for Halideh Edib 
Hanoun to continue until finally she was 
graduated, the first woman to receive an 
A.B. Probably relatively few of the pres- 
ent-day numerous Turkish students have a 
tithe of her mental ability. 

In the Turkish Republic all elementary 
schools are coeducational. The so-called 
Schools of the Ghazi, in Angora, were 
originally intended one for girls and the 
other for boys. Now both are coeduca- 
tional! In both schools the teaching is just 
as modern as the teachers know how to 
make it. Music is an integral part of the 
instruction, with foods and clothing for the 
girls, agriculture for the boys and well- 
planned excursions for both every Monday 
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afternoon. As in all Turkish elementary 
schools, however, the project reigns for 
three years and then subject teaching rules 
the last two. Religion is minimized, an 
hour a week each for the Koran and the 
life of Mahomet, both taught from the 
historical point of view. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The pupils from elementary schools feed 
into continuation schools (404 pupils), into 
industrial schools (1,536 pupils), commer- 
cial schools (530 pupils), or else, if they 
show promise of scholarship, into the mid- 
dle schools (10,040 pupils). The middle 
schools are equivalent to our junior high 
schools. They are now coeducational. Ulti- 
mately they will be universal and free. 
Religious teaching is prohibited by law in 
all the higher schools. The graduates of 
the middle schools who do not wish to enter 
a lyeée soon will be offered a wide choice 


in vocational (‘‘professional’’) schools. 


Much time and effort and money will be 
devoted (1928-29) to the greater develop- 


ment of these needed schools. Two years 
ago a German educator was called into con- 
sultation. This year, the planning for their 
present and future development has been 
put into the hands of a Belgian, M. Buysée, 
the founder of the Labor College of Char- 
leroi, later director of technical education 
in Brussels. 

In this respect, the Turkish policy re- 
sembles that of Japan. They do not hesi- 
tate to employ foreign teachers, but they 
have no idea of continuing to be dependent 
upon them. For 1928-29 they are sending 
eighty carefully selected students to tech- 
nical schools in France, Germany, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Sweden. It must not be 
forgotten that Turkey is a country with 
large, numerous, varied and undeveloped 
resources. 

The middle schools feed the 
Originally the French language, French 
ideals, French methods and standards 


lycées. 
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dominated the higher schools of the Otto- 
man Empire. During the war the German 
influence expressed itself not only in Ger. 
man schools but also in administrationa| 
methods. The reaction was equally strong, 
however. The present attitude is intensely 
nationalistic. 

One of the old lyeées, that of Galata Sera; 
in Constantinople, of deservedly glorioys 
memory, continues to teach-in French even 
in its preparatory department three hours 
out of five. Most of its advanced work js 
entirely conducted in French. In general. 
French prevails in the morning, Turkish in 
the afternoon. 

Some of the lyeées are coeducational— 
Adana, Angora, Smyrna—but usually there 
are separate schools for boys and girls 
Only a third of the pupilage (7,002) is 
feminine. 

Formerly Latin and Greek were option 
ally taught, but these have given way to 
Persian and Arabic. One foreign language 
is obligatory. In the last year they may 
elect between science and letters. 

The lycée leads directly to the university 
or else to one of the higher professional 
schools—Fine Arts, Public Service or the 
Institutes of Geography or Anthropology 


Tue UNIVERSITIES 

That only the State may found a univer- 
sity was a decision that caused the resig- 
nation of Dr. Mary Patrick from the 
American Woman’s College. The dream 
of her life had come true. A real medical 
school, its fine building planned by the 
architects of the Harvard Medical, a memo- 
rial to his wife given by William Bingham, 
of Ohio, had had one year of existence and 
was about to be dedicated. This law closed 
its doors. There were compensations. The 
fine medical school of the University 
Stamboul was opened to women. 

In Angora, a school of law was inaug! 
rated in November, 1925, shortly after the 
substitution of the new codes for Moslem 
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law. These codes are based on the best 
available—the civil eode on the Swiss, the 
criminal on the Italian and the commercial 
on the German. Probably to the school of 
law will be added other schools as the need 
arises, until finally Turkey will have an- 
other full-fledged university. 

In the meantime, the University of Stam- 
boul marches on. Its evolution from a mere 
«hool to a real university is one of the big 
landmarks in the advance of education in 
the Republic. 

The medical school is now at Haidar 
Pasha, one of the two conspicuous buildings 
to be seen in any view of Constantinople 
that embraces the Seraglio end of old Stam- 
boul together with the Asiatic shore. The 
main building of the university occupies 
the old War Ministry, a new vision, let us 

pe, of the old prophecy, ‘‘their swords 
shall be beaten into ploughshares.’’ 


TEACHER TRAINING 

There are now 25 normal schools in the 
Republic of Turkey with more in process of 
Some of these are for men, 
some for women, one for kindergarteners, 
ther for teachers of music. In Angora, 
lion-dollar normal school is now being 
to be opened in September, 1929. It 
e used by men and women, to train 

both elementary and secondary teachers. 
The normal schools for rural teachers are 
ed in rural districts. There is one in 
which the railroad has just reached. 
ther is at Desmida, fairly near Smyrna. 
‘he course is three years. They will gradu- 

ate their first elass in June, 1929. 

The distinguishing feature of the rural 
schools is a science course, with 
| practical field work, in charge of a 
raduate of an agricultural college. Like 
‘ler normal schools, they are free boarding 
schools, with an additional small allowance 
‘or clothing, books and other necessary 


construction. 


i} 


eX] enses 


In return the students promise 


to serve the State eight years as teachers 
in rural schools or else to return the cost 
of their education to the State. 

The normal school for kindergarten 
teachers and that for teachers of music, 
also, will graduate their first classes in 
June, 1929. The course for kindergarten- 
ers lasts two years, while five are required 
from the music teachers. The first class of 
music graduates numbers about twenty- 
five. The director of the school, Zeki Bey, 
is also the leader of the orchestra and a 
fine musician. Under his direction, much 
research work has been done on the folk 
musie of Anatolia, which else might easily 
have been lost in the new passion for occi- 
dental music. 

The normal school in Constantinople was 
counted excellent in the old days. It is still 
good but entirely inadequate from the point 
of view of the numbers of teachers required. 

Selim Sirri Bey, the very able director 
of physical training in the Constantinople 
Normal School, spent his ten weeks’ vaca- 
tion (1928) at the Amsterdam Olympiade 
and in Germany. He came back full of 
enthusiasm for the new ideals and accom- 
plishments of German leaders in physical 
education. He believes thoroughly in the 
emancipation from the military motive and 
the denial of the Jahn idea that muscle is 
king. He believes, too, that before fortify- 
ing the muscles all articulations must be 
made supple, in whole body movements, 
and, above all, in perfect harmony between 
the mind and the body. Such is his ability 
and authority, such the intelligence and 
power of the Ministry of Education, that 
one can not help believing that in a very 
few years there will be in Turkey, as there 
is in Germany, a new type of normal school, 
a higher secondary school of physical train- 
ing, accepting only graduates from the 
lyeées as students. From such a school, 
says Selim Sirri Bey, may be sent to the 
remotest regions of Anatolia, as well as to 
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large urban communities, understanding 
teachers of the new physical training. In 
the meantime, interest in games and sports 
in Turkey is intense and wide-spread. To 
see children enthusiastically playing foot- 
ball, often encouraged by their fathers, both 
in the larger cities and in smaller villages, 
is amazing to those who knew old Turkey. 
Perhaps the compulsory adoption of Euro- 
pean dress has contributed something to 
this change. 

The output for the normal schools has 
been steadily increasing—35 per cent. more 
graduates in 1927-28 than in 1926-27—in 
its turn 21 per cent. greater than the num- 
ber graduated in 1925-26. But the num- 
bers do not keep pace with the demand. 
For this reason every summer courses are 
offered, usually in normal schools, which 
means free lodging with low costs for food 
to which graduates of secondary schools are 
eligible. These courses are intended to 
prepare them for teachers’ examinations. 
Those who are successful receive appoint- 
ments as assistant teachers. A second vaca- 
tion course whose content is pedagogy and 
psychology will give a permanent certificate 
to those who are successful in the class- 
room as well as in passing examinations. 
In 1927, 2,383 would-be teachers were tak- 
ing these courses in the various centers at 
which they were offered. Vacation courses 
are offered to teachers in service at low 
cost in the same centers. In 1927, 770 
availed themselves of these opportunities. 
Successful teachers who are also successful 
in this work are in line for promotion to 
primary inspectorships. 

And then there are the much sought after 
foreign scholarships. The recipients are 
selected by a very stiff competitive exami- 
nation. This year, in addition to the sixty 
already mentioned sent to prepare them- 
selves for teaching in the so-called profes- 
sional schools, eighty others were sent for 
academic study. The examinations for the 
twenty-six vacancies allotted to Constan- 
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tinople took place in early August and 
lasted twelve consecutive hours. No one 
was allowed to leave the room even to eat 
A frugal and silent meal was served the 
candidates, however. In mathematics and 
physics a third of the candidates wer 
women. In natural science less than 4 
quarter were women. In geography and 
history, none, and in foreign languages, al! 
were women. 


THe FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Turkey has at last balanced her budget. 
In 1928, nearly half the national income 
was spent for defense and toward the 
public debt. Only three and one third per 
eent. ($3,500,000) was allotted to educa. 
tion. To this, the local budgets added 16. 
000,000 Turkish pounds ($8,000,000), more 
than was given to anything else. Next came 
roads, then health, then agriculture. The 
percentage given to education varies in the 
different communities. It averages 40 per 
cent. 

School buildings are constructed out of a 
national fund created by the return t 
Angora of ten per cent. of the local tax 
each year for five years. Next year, how- 
ever, the Assembly will be asked to author- 
ize long-term bonds for these and other 
permanent improvements. 

Salaries are very low. However, they 
compare fairly favorably with the low 
salaries in other occupations. Elementary 
teachers receive 50 Turkish pounds ($20 
per month with an increase of 4 pounds per 
month every two years for 24 years. At the 
end of 25 years a pension is promised. 


PrivaTE ScHOOLS 

In addition to 47 Turkish private schools, 
there are now 128 schools for the minorities 
and 81 foreign schools. In the old days 
there were not far from 1,300 non-Turkis! 
schools, about 500 each, French and Amer- 
ican, the rest largely German and Britis! 
The astonishing decrease in numbers 8 
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largely due to territorial losses, notably 
, and Palestine, as well as to govern- 


Syri 
ment closings. It is against the law to 
teach any religion, even the Mohammedan, 
‘» secondary schools. The law is especially 
jrastic in reference to the discussion of 
religious problems with minors in school or 
out. Their religion is presumably that of 
their parents—and that’s the end of it. Of 
course When one parent is an Armenian 
(Christian and the other a Moslem the en- 
forcement of the law is a bit complicated. 
This is a part of the basis of a second appeal 
against the closing of the American School 
in Brussa. Its teachers were sentenced to a 
small fine ($13.00) and a very brief im- 
prisonment on their own grounds. 

In all foreign and minority schools 
Turkish language, literature, geography, 
history and art must be taught each year 
for five hours weekly (ten hours in the last 

if a lyeée) by government-appointed 
teachers. There has been much 
plaint among the students of the time 
A recent graduate, a Turk, told 
the methods used in his class were 
that the whole group of 30 to 40 
vhile each individual went in turn 
er in the ear of the seated master. 
| understood his statements better after 
t a picture in the last art exhibi- 
ti Constantinople called ‘‘An Old 
Time Turkish Sehool.’’ At his desk sat a 
turbaned howja with closed eyes listening 
‘le student. Two of the class were 
) write, but all the others were in 
e or less wild disorder. The spectator 
not the master!—could almost 

the noise! 

This year the secondary schools of Jewish 
children were given permission to increase 
the number of hours devoted to French, but 
without diminishing the number assigned to 
Turkish. In the normal school of Constan- 
tnople ten places yearly are reserved for 
Jewish high-school graduates who wish to 
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become teachers. They are externes only 
and released from the obligation of the 
internes to serve the State for eight years 
after graduation. 


Apvutt EpvucATION 


No one knows, apparently, just how many 
illiterates there are in Turkey. This sum- 
mer the Ghazi spoke of the 10 per cent. 
literates and in the next sentence of the 80 
per cent. illiterates. Every one knows, 
however, how eager all now are to learn to 
read. One of the arguments advanced in 
favor of the use of Latin rather than Arabic 
characters was that the written language 
would be much easier for the illiterate to 
learn. Last winter, 1927-28, there were a 
hundred centers in session every evening, 
67,895 adults in attendance. Usually two 
courses were demanded and given, one for 
those absolutely unable to read or write and 
another for those who had already acquired 
some facilities in the use of these tools. 

Quite considerable work in the liquida- 
tion of illiteracy has already been accom- 
plished in the army. This, however, is not 
under the direction of the ministry. For 
the most part the army teachers are the 
former army chaplains. 

In addition to the usual tools for adult 
education common to all civilized countries, 
namely, clubs, concerts, art exhibitions, 
museums, libraries, not all of them well 
developed even in Constantinople, the in- 
digenous ojaks (hearths or foyers) deserve 
special mention. They were born in the 
medical school twenty years ago but very 
speedily developed into discussion groups 
on more general topics. Even before the 
revolution they concerned themselves with 
the liberation of women and the release of 
the people from the stagnation of oriental 
thought and life. Of course they did little 
but talk. Before the war some twenty- 
eight such groups were organized. They 
were the first to admit women to their con- 
ferences, to put them on their committees. 
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Now there are nearly three hundred groups 
with more than 40,000 members. They or- 
ganize conferences and expositions and give 
courses in foreign languages, in music, in 
Turkish history and in the history of revo- 
lutions. They open libraries and reading 
rooms, in addition to carrying on much 
social work, especially with children of 
school age. They organize excursions at 
regular intervals. They publish an impor- 
tant monthly review. The foyers in An- 
gora, for example, undertook the sanitation 
of some forty villages, seeing that they 
received necessary medical attention, dis- 
tributing medicine to the villages and in- 
structive posters to the schools. 

The government gives the ojaks some 
money but most of their income comes from 
dues. 

Every year delegates from the local 
groups meet in Angora. The congress of 
1927 was asked by Persia to develop similar 
institutions there. They decided that while 
the Persians were at liberty to study their 
methods and to use any or all of their de- 
vices, their own heads and hands were too 
full with Turkey to be free to think out 
details for any other country! 


MustapHa KemMau: TEACHER 


And then, last, there is the Ghazi using 
the same methods to free his people from 
their various inhibitions that he used on the 
field of battle to free them from the domina- 
tion of the Allies. His constant success is 
amazing. But so is that of every other suc- 
cessful teacher. Why do the children obey 
him, following his lead, often contrary to 
their own strong desires? 

An example illustrating the pedagogical 
methods of the Ghazi is the story of the 
campaign for the substitution of the Latin 
alphabet for the much-modified Arabic 
script in use for many centuries. 

The Education Bill of 1926 prescribed 
the Latinization of the alphabet, making a 
government commission responsible for the 
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details. This commission is made up of 
officials from the Ministry of Education 
together with several deputies. They have 
been studying carefully not only English, 
French, German and Italian alphabets, but 
also the unit sounds in the Turkish lan. 
guage that needs must be represented, In 
the Arabie script, for example, there are 
only four vowel symbols. But in the bean. 
tiful spoken language there are many more 
vowel sounds. While awaiting a report 
from the commission, there has been much 
discussion of the contemplated change, both 
pro and con, sometimes ad nauseam, not 
only in the newspapers, in the ojaks, at 
other meetings, on the streets, in families, 
but also in booklets and in books. 

The tentative alphabet was finally pub- 
lished last summer (1928). Instead of the 
482 characters now actually in use, there 
have been substituted 29 others of Latin 
form, called by the Ghazi ‘‘the new Turkish 
characters.’’ Three vowels have been 
added to our a, é, i, 0, u, namely, an un- 
dotted 1, umlauted o and u. Soft ¢ ands 
are indicated by adding a cedilla; the soft 
g by topping it with the breve; w and z 
are omitted. 

The commission is now working quietly 
and steadily on the new dictionary 

In his beautiful palace on the Bosphorus, 
the Ghazi began early to practice writing 
with the new alphabet. Then he organized 
a little private class including his adopted 
daughters and palace officials. From this 
class some were able to graduate in a few 
days, others required a week or more 
Shortly after the initiation of the class, at @ 
dinner given in his honor by the Party of 
the People, the Ghazi was observed making 
a few notes. He used Turkish characters, 


but the young man to whom he gave them 
to read aloud hesitated for a momen! 
Thereupon the Ghazi substituted a brief 
note in the new characters. This was glibly 
read to the assembled multitude by one 
the deputies of the commission seated at tl 


e 
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Then the Ghazi addressed them 
directly. ‘‘Citizens, comrades,’’ said he, 
“it ig time to set to work. I am sure that 
ither you nor I need to talk much. In- 


same table. 


ne 


stead we need rather to march forward, to 


march on and on. Much has been accom- 
plished. But to-day there is something 
new to be done. It is not the last task, but 
it is now the most necessary. We must 
quickly learn the new Turkish characters, 
and we must teach them to every eitizen— 
to men, women, people of leisure and work- 
ors of all kinds. Let us do this as a nation- 
alistic and patriotic duty. ...A little 
later, perhaps in a year or two, every Turk 
will know the new echaracters, and our 
nation will show in its writing, by its ecul- 
ture, that it is on the same level as the 
other nations of the civilized world.’’ 
Later in the evening, or rather at 3 A. M., 
he arrived at a ball given by the Red Cres- 
Here he dictated a few sentences to 
the leader of the orchestra asking him to 
use the Latin alphabet. This exercise he 
corrected with his own hand and the leader 
actually felt honored! In the meantime 
words and sentences using the new alphabet 
in his own handwriting were reproduced in 
the daily papers. In passing it may be 
noted that his writing steadily improved. 
rite sentence was, ‘‘The new Turkey 
rowns the revolution that she has made 
luring recent years by adopting Latin 
characters,’’ 
“i, excellent teacher that he is, 
knows that it will be impossible to change 
the language of a country in a single sum- 
wer. The plan of campaign is (1) con- 
‘nuance of popular diseussion, (2) draft- 
ug a law by the National Assembly making 


tie change finally obligatory January, 1931, 


5) doing everything possible to pre- 
pare the whole nation for the change. 
sendy banks and other business houses 
‘ave taken the initiative in forming classes 
for their officials and employees; shops, 
‘treets and tramways are latinizing their 
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signs. Most significant of all, the opening 
of State schools was postponed to give the 
teachers the opportunity to master the new 
characters before meeting their pupils. 

It is interesting to note that the Turks 
of Azerbaijan have been using a Latin 
alphabet for at least two years. The 
Soviet government called a congress of 
savants interested in the civilization and 
languages of the Turkish people at Baku, 
July, 1926. There were twenty-seven dele- 
gates present, among them Pavlovitch, the 
head of the University of Oriental Studies, 
and Oldenburg, secretary of the Academy 
of Science, Leningrad. There were also 
distinguished representatives from Hun- 
gary and Germany. In view of the fact 
that fifty-seven different varieties of alpha- 
bets were employed in writing the numer- 
ous Turkish dialects, the Congress 
recommended that all Turkish people 
should adopt a single alphabet, namely, 
the Latin, already in use by the press of 
Azerbaijan. Oddly enough, this example 
was never quoted in Turkey, even by 
those who favored the change, although 
much use was made of the adoption of 
Latin characters by Berliner Tageblatt! 

Mustapha Kemal used the same methods 
to substitute the hat for the fez. This was 
an extremely difficult reform because the 
fez is a religious symbol and, moreover, 
almost a necessity to those who pray daily, 
even if only once, instead of the five times 
commanded by the Koran. At the name 
of Allah prostration is universal. This 
involves touching the forehead to the 
ground again and again. 

Against the advice of his friends, the 
Ghazi initiated the preliminary campaign 
against the fez by appearing in full Euro- 
pean costume, including a silk hat, before 
an audience in a small, deeply religious 
and very conservative village. Raising his 
hand to his head he said, ‘‘This is called a 
hat. It is the head covering used in all 
European countries. We are a civilized 
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nation and we do not want either in form 
or in spirit to differ from other, western 
nations. Therefore we shall wear the hat.’’ 

There was not a single protest, and this 
district was one of the first voluntarily to 
reject the fez. 

Of course everywhere there was much 
discussion and objection, particularly from 
the howjas, but the substitution was al- 
most universally accomplished before it 
became a law, with a last day named and 
prison for those who did not comply. One 
of the deputies, a former howja, a poet, 
could not drive himself to conform. It was 
suggested that he go into voluntary exile in 
Egypt. There he now is translating the 
Koran into Turkish at the expense of the 
Turkish government! 

Mustapha Kemal has not been equally 
successful in changing the head-gear of the 
women, although as far as skirt length and 
silken hose are concerned the Turkish 
women quite hold their own with the 
women of the Occident. Most of them 
have unveiled, but not all; many of them 
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have abandoned the tcharchaf, but rely. 
tively few of them have adopted the ha 
Instead they wrap a bit of georgette o 
gauze about the head, quite bewitchingly, 
They urge its superior economy and cop. 
venience. Clever teacher that he is, the 
Ghazi is using other methods than the lay 
to induce them to uncover. Never has he 
made an ultimatum with a date. Always 
it has been a request. Recently, at a ball, 
he asked two individual women to remove 
the gauze, saying with a gay and compel- 
ling smile how beautiful was the uncovered 
hair. After they had complied with his 
request, each was invited to dance with 
him and each felt flattered! 

On the whole, the educational outlook in 
the Republic of Turkey is hopeful. Its 
greatest needs are more buildings, more 
teachers, better salaries. The highest light 
is its comprehensive forward-looking pro 
gram, adapted to the needs and tempera- 
ment of the Turkish people. Perhaps even 
more valuable are the understanding, the 
devotion and the enthusiasm of its eduea- 
tional leaders. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERT AND THE COLLEGE 
TEACHER OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


By COLLEY F. SPARKMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Nor so many years ago the so-called educa- 
tional experts were, with a very few outstand- 
ing exceptions, a negligible group of pseudo- 
scientists who were groping futilely towards an 
apparently hopeless goal. That hazy new sci- 
ence of education had no well-defined objectives, 
no well-organized texts and no body of trust- 
worthy data. 

Fellow-departmental heads, jealous of the “ex- 
pert’s” having reached their level with lesser 
effort than they, were predisposed to see no good 
whatsoever in the outcome of his endeavors. 
The poor professor of education sensed this 
tension and smarted under it. Down in his 


heart he felt a bit apologetic. He realized that 


his subject was hardly worthy of the name of 4 
science. He knew its principles were not wt 
fied and coordinated. No authoritative back- 
ground could be cited. Conflicting theories vied 
with each other for supremacy. Fach peds- 
gogue had to be a law unto himself. 

Under such circumstances it is not strange 
that blunders were made. Something was & 
pected of the incumbent of this newly ereated 
department. Hiding his inferiority complex 
under a show of bravado, he insisted on show 
ing his colleagues how to teach their college 
subjects. No more fatal error could have been 
committed. Hadn’t these smug professors been 
doing this very thing for a number of years! 
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How could a new upstart, with no tradition be- 
hind him, with only a smattering of their sub- 
ject, dare to suggest to them improved methods 
of technique ? 

The war continued, and the disdained pro- 
fessor of education took his wares where they 
were more appreciated. He began to work with 
the younger and more plastic material who, for 
carious reasons, had drifted into his classes. 
Some of these were prospective teachers who 
came with no preconceived notions of technique. 
They were eager to learn anything that might 
help them to be more efficient teachers. The 
professor of edueation, awake to the importance 
of the oceasion, called up his past experiences 
and endeavored to coordinate them with the 
wrappy bits of edueational psychology and the 
principles of edueation he had acquired. In a 
very short time he came to feel that he had 
something of importance to offer. Enthusiastic 
teachers, alive to the helpful nature of his in- 

helped to build his prestige. Super- 


intendents, quick to pereeive the results of peda- 
gorieal courses, soon demanded a certain num- 
ber of hours as a part of the qualification of new 
teachers, 


This progressively improving procedure has 
been going on for a number of years. It would 


be astonishing indeed if this formerly half-baked 
wience of education had not developed into a 
well-rounded seienee. Experiments have been 


carried out, results have been tabulated, and a 
treditable body of literature on the subject has 
grownup. Specialists have developed, devoting 
themselves to one single phase of the problem. 

Chairs of edueation in our colleges are now 
occupied by men who are unquestionably on a 
par with their colleagues. Having had to fight 
for their rights, professors of education are 
tnusually dynamie and aggressive. Being hu- 
man, they have not forgotten the time when 
they as a class were snubbed and rebuffed. 
They are now in a position to take a mild re- 
venge. One could hardly expeet them to have a 
marked love for modern languages, because we 
mod m language teachers were once their most 
Telentless enemies. We believed that a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages presupposed ipso 


oikecae , 
facto an inherent knowledge of the technique of 
instruction. 


Having the whip hand, the educationists now 
take pride in pointing out our obvious defects: 
our unattainable objectives; our failure to have 
a proper perspective; our unscientific approach 
to our problems; our failure to analyze the 
various phases of the difficulties that confront 
us, and, lastly, our woeful lack of results in 
keeping with the expenditure of time. Instead 
of offering their help, they now advise the re- 
striction or elimination of foreign language 
courses. Superintendents and curriculum-mak- 
ing bodies depend upon them as professional 
advisers. The far-reaching prestige of the once- 
downtrodden professor of education is easily 
seen if one scans the prescribed requirements 
that govern high schools accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Modern languages figure here only as 
casually suggested electives. 

The result is that students, in greater numbers 
each year, enter college with no credits in mod- 
ern languages. Fortunately, the professional 
pedagogue’s influence has not yet been suffi- 
ciently strong to control the college curriculum, 
and most colleges still prescribe as a minimum 
two years of a modern language. With this 
ever-increasing throng of students who take 
modern languages solely in order to fulfil re- 
quirements, college instructors find themselves 
facing a serious situation. The average college 
freshman is keenly alive to the value of his time. 
He wants to master, in the shortest time possible 
and with a minimum of effort on his part, 
enough of the new language to make a passing 
grade. If he can bluff his way through, he is 
willing to do so, but he soon learns that bluff 
is of little avail in elementary language courses. 
Facing a real problem, he reacts in a natural 
way in demanding that his time be not wasted. 
Since the college professor is no longer a vener- 
able hero, due to his exalted position, but in- 
stead a salesman of his subject, students will 
openly show their dissatisfaction if he does not 
use the methods employed by a high-powered, 
live-wire salesman of a commercial line. 

This dissatisfaction soon grows into a wide- 
spread antipathy to the study of modern lan- 
guages. Two results are noticeable: the ad- 
ministration senses the aversion to modern lan- 
guages and advises curtailment of requirements, 
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and the majority of students, having learned by 
experience that the efforts are not in keeping 
with the results, refuse, after requirements are 
fulfilled, to elect any more courses in modern 
languages. 

We can not change the conditions that con- 
front us. The only solution seems to be to im- 
prove our technique. The worst feature of the 
matter is that the training usually acquired by 
the average college instructor of modern lan- 
guages did not include anything that might be 
used to this end. 

It would not be fair to say that modern 
language teachers have accomplished nothing 
along the line of improved technique of in- 
struction, but what has been done has usually 
had to do with teaching devices and methods 
in the narrower sense. The fundamental prob- 
lems have been scarcely touched. In reality 
these problems belong to the educational expert. 
They touch the larger field of education proper, 
the laws of which apply, in a modified way, to 
all subjects of the curriculum. The educational 
expert has been trained to see such problems in 
their totality, while the modern language teacher 
must view them from a more restricted angle. 
The former, unprejudiced by time-honored 
methods, could coolly and scientifically evaluate 
each step in the teaching act. Accustomed to 
appraising objectives in allied fields, he could 
show us what was really possible and what was 
merely visionary. Knowing the laws of mental 
processes, he could evolve a psychological tech- 
nique that would insure the accomplishment of 
desirable objectives. 

In addition to being able to evaluate and solve 
the many problems quite obviously related to 
similar problems in allied fields, the educational 
expert is in a position to experiment on those 
special problems that more particularly concern 
special phases of modern language teaching. 
He has had training in the technique of experi- 
ment. He ean so arrange and control condi- 
tions that results will be of value. He can ef- 
fectively measure results. He has procurable 
data of similar experiments in closely related 
fields. 

Obviously, experienced language teachers can 
not qualify in meeting all the conditions listed 
above, any more than can the educational expert 
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lay claim to an adequate teaching knowledge of 
foreign languages. We must humble Ourselves 
to eall in his aid. It need not be humiliating t, 
call in expert aid. The business man does no} 
hesitate to make use of all kinds of experts jp 
perfect his business organization. 

Below are some of the unsolved problems that 
confront us—problems whose solution woylj 
undoubtedly revolutionize the teaching of for. 


eign languages. 
Basic PRINCIPLES 


(1) Analysis of the function of language jy 
general, showing wherein the learning of a for. 
eign language is similar to that of learning the 
vernacular and wherein it is radically different, 

(2) How native language interference might 
be reduced to a minimum and possibly used as 
an ally rather than an impediment to progres. 

(3) What takes place in the learner’s mind 
as he progressively masters the foreign lan. 
guage. 

(4) What are the specific problems involved 
in learning each of the three major phases of 
language use: reading, writing and speaking. 

(5) The most economical technique in the 
widely different aspects of the teaching act 
destined for: (a) acquirement of grammatical 
facts; (b) skill in interpretation of reading 
content; (c) skill in the active use of the lan- 
guage, and (d) literary appreciation of mas 
terpieces. 

(6) What relation exists between a passive 
and an active vocabulary? Which should be 
prior? What are the problems of learning eae, 
and the principles underlying the transference 
of a passive vocabulary into an active one! 


OBJECTIVES 

(1) Analysis of established objectives and 
the relation of the length of the course to ther 
respective attainment. 

(2) Experimental investigation to determm 
what objectives may be accomplished in cours 
covering one, two, three and four years, ™ 
spectively. ; 

(3) Determination of the most economies 
order of admittedly established objectives, 
judged from the principles of education, 
lected data and controlled experiments. 
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MerTHops 

(1) Appraisal and evaluation of current 
methods with reference to pupil age, length of 
course and other qualifying conditions. 

(2) Seientifie evaluation of a technique of 
instruction that will meet the needs of each 
separate fundamental problem in desirable ob- 
jectives. 

(3) Preparing, in cooperation with actual 
language teachers, suitable texts in conformity 
with basie prineiples, objectives and methods 
wientifieally determined as suggested above. 

Admittedly, the foregoing is a large order, 
and no one pedagogue can expect to fill it, but 
trained experts, accustomed to dealing with the 
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machinery of education, could be of incalculable 
assistance in throwing light on the many dark 
areas that now so hopelessly baffle us. We must 
not let the professional educator shoulder alone 
all our burdens; he needs our help at every 
turn. In reality, there are some features of our 
work that he had best not meddle with at all. 
He is not in a position even to advise us as to 
content of courses. He can give very little 
helpful advice as to values to be attained. He 
can act only as a corrective agent in limiting 
and curtailing objectives. But concerning un- 
derlying principles, fundamental problems and 
the machinery of education, his cooperation is 
indispensable. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


LIMITATION OF THE NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS IN THE SCOTTISH 
TRAINING COLLEGES 

Tue London Times Educational Supplement 
reports that last May the central executive of 
the national committee, in view of the surplus 

outgoing students who had not found em- 
ployment, intimated a resolution to limit the 
uumber of entrants during the session 1928-29 
to 1,200 in all. The imminence of the opening 

e session calls for a further statement on 
the details of the policy as they affect appli- 
cants for admission. By way of preface, the 
imitation of numbers is deseribed as an emer- 
geney measure, designed to meet special con- 
tons which may prove to be temporary. No 
round is mentioned for entertaining a hope 
that this may be so, but a gradual reduction in 
¢ size of classes or an addition, voluntary or 
‘atutory, to the average age of leaving school 
might involve an addition to staffs of which 
there is no present indication. 

The central executive, after careful scrutiny 
ot all aspets of the question was finally drawn 
0 the conclusion, foreshadowed in May, that 
there was no alternative but to aceord prefer- 
*nee to applicants who were graduates. Con- 
‘ious as the executive is that not every graduate 
_ Prove a successful teacher, it has estab- 
ished an efficiency bar at the end of the first 
erm of training. If the graduate student fails 


at that point to obtain an adequate mark both 
in the art of teaching and in the other subjects 
of study, his or her selection will be liable to 
cancellation. Of the 1,200 places no fewer than 
960 are being reserved for graduates. The exact 
number can not be ascertained until the results 
of the autumn degree examinations have all been 
issued. But the conclusion meantime pointed to 
is that four out of every five accepted students 
will have satisfied the university of their quali- 
fications to receive an M.A. degree. The remain- 
ing 240 vacancies have been duly assigned to 
non-graduate women, the selection having been 
made on the results of the leaving certificate 
and the promise of teaching ability. In order 
to maintain the supply of Gaelic-speaking teach- 
ers all candidates have been admitted who have 
made a satisfactory appearance in the language 
at the leaving certificate examination. 

It is said that the chief hardship will fall on 
the limited number of applicants who may be 
kept hanging on in hope of vacancies through 
the failure of graduates to complete their de- 
gree examinations within the next week or two. 
A reserve list will, if necessary, be drawn up, 
and efforts will be made to reduce to a minimum 
the inconvenience arising from delay in the com- 
mencement of the course by these students. It 
is considered better to make sure at the outset 
that there will be employment for those trained 
than to allow more to go on than the schools 
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ean absorb. That would merely be to aggravate 
the evil which restriction is designed to cure and 
to prevent from recurring. No exception will 
be made in favor of students from outside Scot- 
land, save in the case of the Craiglockhart 
(Edinburgh) Roman Catholic College, which 
will be allowed to accept students from without 
until session 1933-34 or such shorter period as 
may serve to bring up the teachers of the de- 
nomination to the full strength required for 
Seottish schools. 


HIGH SCHOOLS OF CITY AND 
COUNTRY 

From facts compiled by the federal Bureau 
of Education it appears that there are to-day in 
the United States 21,700 high schools. Reports 
have been received from 17,711 of these, of 
which 3,960, or 22.4 per cent., are urban high 
schools; that is, they are located in centers of 
2,500 or more population; 13,751, or 77.6 per 
cent., are rural—located in centers of 2,500 or 
less in population. 

In the 13,751 rural high schools in the United 
States there are only 1,079,086 children, or 28.8 
per cent., of the total high-school enrolment; in 
the 3,960 urban high schools there are 2,662,364 
children, or 71.2 per cent., of the total enrol- 
ment. 

Rural communities are making heroic efforts 
to provide high schools for their children, but 
thus far their achievements in this direction 
have been less successful than those of urban 
centers. In point of numbers, more than three 
out of every four high schools are located in 
rural areas; in attendance these schools reach 
fewer than three out of every ten children now 
receiving a high-school education in the public 
schools. These figures become startling when it 
is considered that while 52.8 per cent., or more 
than half, of all the children between 15 and 18 
years of age live in rural territory, only 25.7 
per cent. of them are enrolled in the rural high 
schools; whereas 71.1 per cent. of the children 
of this age-group living in urban centers are 
enrolled in urban high schools. It is clear that 


rural high schools are either inaccessible or that 
they do not offer opportunities sufficient to at- 
tract a high percentage of rural children of 
high-school age. 
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Generally speaking, the school term js much 
shorter in rural than in urban schools. While 
10.9 per cent. of the pupils who attend my 
high schools are limited to a school term of lw 
days or less, only 0.3 per cent. of urban pupils 
attend such short-term schools. Of lj high- 
school pupils enrolled in schools having a ter 
over 180 days in length, 92.4 per cent. ates 
urban schools; only 7.6 per cent. of them enjoy 
so long a term in rural schools. 

It is estimated that more than 18 of every 
100 children 15 to 18 years of age in urba 
areas continue their education beyond the high 
school, while only 7.2 of every 100 children of 
the same age-group in rural areas seek further 
education preparation. 

To differentiate its curriculum to fit the needs 
of its pupils is one of the great problems of the 
rural high school. The cost of differentiation 
comparable to that obtaining in the larger hig) 
schools would be prohibitive. This is a natum! 
consequence owing to the small attendance in 
the rural high school. 

As a publie secondary education has deved- 
oped and is now functioning, the urban high- 
school child has a much better chance to go to 
high school, and when he does go he enjoys a 
educational opportunity much better adjusted to 
life’s needs than that now available in the rural 
schools. 


THE WORK OF BEREA COLLEGE 


EpvucaTIONAL progress in the southern mou 
tains is deseribed in a report issued by Pres- 
dent William J. Hutehins, of Berea College and 
allied schools, which for nearly seventy-ive 
years has provided a Christian education tt 
tens of thousands of mountain young people. 

President Hutchins characterizes the 2,5% 
young men and women at Berea in the pa 
year as “ranging all the way from the student 
30 years of age in the seventh grade, to the 
student 25 years of age graduating from college 
with a degree acceptable in any university 
the country.” 

Poverty, economic and educational, is the 
among the student body, he states. “The 629 
students in our elementary departmen's “ 
retarded from one to twenty-four years, ' 
being the medium. This implies not lack “ 
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intelligence but of opportunity. These students 
ne from sections where 86 per cent. of the 
ean searcely be ealled roads at all, and 
; ranging up to fifty-two miles and 
averaging six miles from a railroad.” 

Nearly half the students are entirely depen- 
jent on themselves for their support in school. 
Through the Berea labor program, whereby 
every student is provided with remunerative 
work, the earnings of all students in the past 
vear, totalling nearly $150,000, averaged 76 per 
went, of the individual school expense, which is 
under $150, More than one fifth of the stu- 
jents met their entire school costs through eam- 


cor 
roads 
from home 


wus labor alone. 
Among evidences of educational results are 
the increased demand for Berea graduates in 
teaching positions throughout the country and 
the winning of a national college essay contest 
by a Berea student. 

President Hutehins notes that the bakery, be- 
sides providing the college needs, filled orders 
from New York City and several other large 
centers, and furnished 40,000 hours of remu- 
nerative labor to a regular force of fifty-eight 
The dairy produced 38,542 gal- 
lons of milk. The 600 laying hens of the poul- 
try farm produced better than 185 eggs per 
bird. Thirty varieties of vegetables were pro- 
duced in the garden. The woodwork depart- 
ment handled 3,248 jobs, its student payroll 
amounting to $15,210. The fireside industries 
employed more than 400 young women in the 
making of hand-woven fabries and also fur- 
uished work to 160 women in mountain homes. 
The broom faetory produced 8,500 dozen house 
The College Press continued to edit 
and print the town newspaper and produce the 
printed matter of the institution. 


boys and girls. 


brooms. 


A RESIDENTIAL HALL FOR HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

ANNOUNCEMENT of an anonymous gift of $3,- 
‘,000 to build and endow a “House” or group 
! dormitories, dining halls and common rooms 
‘or 200 or 300 students within Harvard College 
as just heen made at Cambridge in a statement 
by Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Har- 
vard University. 

The establishment of such houses was sug- 
sested three years ago in a report presented by 
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an undergraduate “committee on education,” 
appointed by the student council. The new 
project is described by President Lowell as the 
“capping stone” to the tutorial system which 
has been built up at Harvard during the last 
fifteen years. 

Further details of the new house are con- 
tained in the following statement by President 
Lowell: 


For a generation there has been much discussion 
of the policy of breaking up our large colleges into 
smaller social units in order to secure at the same 
time the advantages of the large and small insti- 
tutions. Many men here have felt that this must 
come if we are to confer the greatest benefit upon 
our undergraduates. The very thoughtful Report 
of the Student Council Committee on Education, 
published in 1926, advocated strongly such a plan, 
and may be taken to express the opinion of under- 
graduates who have given grave consideration to 
the problems of life in the college. To the officers 
of the faculty the method of approach has seemed 
to lie in the creation of a residential group or 
house of students capable of strong scholarly in- 
terest and achievement associated with members 
of the instructing staff, including their tutors, and 
if possible with research fellows in different lines 
of work. 

An effort had been made to obtain the funds 
required for such a house, but the plan had re- 
mained a long-cherished aspiration until last week 
when a benefactor, who prefers to remain unknown, 
but who desires to carry into effect the policy of 
smaller social units, and who is convinced that our 
mode of attacking the question is feasible, offered 
to give the three million dollars needed to build 
and endow the proposed house. 

The plan involves no change in the method of 
teaching; and in fact our tutorial system lends 
itself to it perfectly. The men will attend the 
college courses like other students, but the tutoring 
will normally be done in the house. Nor does the 
plan affect the functions of Harvard College and 
the faculty of arts and sciences in education, as 
the great undergraduate center and the authority 
for granting degrees and determining the qualifi- 
cations therefor. The students in the house are 
not to be selected from those concentrating in par- 
ticular subjects. On the contrary, it is of the 
essence of the plan that they shoyld be interested, 
and really interested, in different things, that the 
life and talk may be broadly stimulating. More- 
over they are not to be isolated from their fellow 
students or cut off from outside activities or clubs, 
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for the object is a larger and more vigorous life, 
deeper contacts inside the walls, without loss 
outside. 

While we may derive much that is valuable from 
the example of Oxford and Cambridge, where a 
similar system has proved successful, mere imita- 
tion would be fatal. American conditions and tra- 
ditions are not the same as those of the English 
universities, and to urge that we should do any- 
thing because it is done in a college there is futile. 
The general plan is good, and seems capable of 
adaptation to our needs, with a wisdom that grasps 
the object to be sought and perceives the means 
that will promote it here. Of course it will be 
misunderstood and discussed as something that it 
is not. Of course, as in the case of the general 
examination and the tutorial system, time and ex- 
perience will be needed to perfect it. Rightly con- 
sidered it is, indeed, a logical step in the progress 
of that system, a capping stone in the structure we 
have been striving to build. It is also a natural 
development from the idea of the freshman halls. 

When the general examination was proposed for 
a single division of the faculty the objection 
was made that if successful it would have to be 
adopted by the others. That has proved true, but 
not an objection. A first step in a path that turns 
out well is not to be criticized because it leads to 
others not less good. Such a house seems an ex- 
periment with prospects of great usefulness. 


THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 

Extension of the activities of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, heretofore chiefly concerned 
with building negro rural schools, to include 
support of medical services to people of mod- 
erate means, is the basis of an announcement 
made by Edwin R. Embree, president of the 
fund. 

Michael M. Davis has been appointed to the 
executive staff of the fund as director for medi- 
eal services. Dr. Davis is known as an author- 
ity on hospitals and clinics and as a writer on 
public-health subjects. His recent book “Clin- 
ies, Hospitals and Health Centers” is the stand- 
ard work in that field. As executive officer of 
the Committee on Dispensary Development he 
was responsible for the organization of the Pay 
Clinie in New York City of the Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College. During the past few years 
he has been engaged in studies of hospital prob- 
lems for the Rockefeller Foundation and in pri- 
vate work as consultant to various organiza- 
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tions. Dr. Davis will direct the program Which 
the fund is planning to undertake jn coopers. 
tion with the medical profession to improve thy 
organized facilities for medical service to ty 
average man. In these activities special atte. 
tion will be given to pay clinies. 

William B. Harrell, now assistant auditor of 
the University of Chicago, has been appointej 
secretary and comptroller of the Julius Rose». 
wald Fund. Born and educated in the South, 
Mr. Harrell has the degrees of B.A. and MA. 
from the University of North Carolina. He hy 
been an instructor in economics and a member 
of the business offices of the universities of 
North Carolina and Chicago. 

Clark Foreman, a graduate of the University 
of Georgia, who is now with the Phelps-Stoke 
Fund of New York, has been appointed asso- 
ciate field agent of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
for southern schools and colleges. 

Franklin C. McLean, chief of the medical 
clinies of the University of Chicago, has been 
elected a trustee of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 

Commenting upon the new work which Dr. 
Davis is to direct, Mr. Embree, president of the 
fund, said: 

Great loss in human welfare and happiness and 
in economic efficiency is caused by sickness, much 
of which can be cured or prevented by moder 
medicine. While the brilliant achievements ‘ 
medical science are among the triumphs of the 
century, the full benefits of recent discoveries and 
present knowledge do not yet reach the average 
man. As Dr. William H. Welch, dean of American 
medicine, puts it: ‘‘The health field has a woefully 
ineffective distribution service as compared with 'ts 
enormously effective production service.’’ It \ 
common knowledge that people of moderate means 
find it harder to get good modern facilities for 
diagnosis and treatment of illness than do the poor 
and indigent through charity services and free 
hospitals. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund is planning to stu ly 
and from time to time to give practical aid t 
clinics and other organized medical services, includ 
ing pay clinics. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE 

Tne establishment of the American Founds- 

tion for Mental Hygiene, Inc., was announced 

on November 8, at the nineteenth annual meet 
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ine of the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
viene in New York City. The meeting was at- 
tended by several hundred physicians, psycholo- 
gists, educators and social workers from various 
parts of the country. 

According to the account in the New York 
Times, Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Committee, 
spoke of the project as “a permanent guarantee 
of the continuance of the work begun twenty 
vears ago for better treatment of the insane 


and feebleminded, the reduction and prevention 
of mental and nervous disorders and defects and 
the promotion of mental health.” 


Discussing the plans of the foundation, Clif- 
ford W. Beers, founder of the mental hygiene 


movement and seeretary of the National Com- 
mittee, stated that it was the first foundation 
organized “for the exelusive purpose of financ- 


ing and doing work that will enable men, women 
and children to live happier, healthier and’ more 
efficient lives through a better understanding 
nd management of the processes of their minds 
ud of the eontrolling forees in human be- 
havior.” The foundation comes into existence 
without an endowment of its own, Mr. Beers 
said, but with confident hope of obtaining funds 


carry out its purposes. Pledges toward its 
first $1,000,000 endowment, he said, have so far 
reached $150,000, 


“The American Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene should in the future be one of the greatest 
instruments for good,” said Dr. Bernard Sachs, 
vice-president of the National Committee, who 
presided at the meeting. “Ultimately, physical 
health depends upon mental health; ultimately, 
social and industrial problems depend for their 
solution on mental health. As we visualize the 
future, the work of this foundation should ap- 
peal to very many interests, non-medical as 
Well as medical, and thus its support in the 
luture will be assured.” 

The officers of the foundation are: Honorary 
President, Dr. William H. Welch; president, 
Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles; vice-presidents, James 
R. Angell, the Right Reverend Dr. William 
Lawrence and Dr. William L. Russell; treasurer, 
Frederie W. Allen; secretary, Clifford W. Beers. 
The trustees of the foundation inelude, besides 


he officers named, the following laymen and 
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physicians: Dr. C. Floyd Haviland, W. Curtis 
Bok, Dr. Charles P. Emerson, Charles A. Stone, 
Dr. William A. White, Dr. Frankwood E. Wil- 
liams, Harry P. Robbins, Dr. Bernard Sachs, 
Dr. Clarence J. D’Alton, Lindley H. Hill and 
Dr. George L. Wallace. 

Plans for the first International Congress 
on Mental Hygiene, to be held in Washington in 
May, 1930, were adopted at the meeting. Out 
of the congress is expected to come an interna- 
tional committee which will act as a clearing 
house for information on all phases of mental 
hygiene for the benefit of all countries. 

Speakers at the megting ineluded also Dr. 
C.-E. A. Winslow, professor of public health, 
Yale University, and president of the Connecti- 
cut Society for Mental Hygiene, and Dr. Frank- 
wood E. Williams, medical director of the Na- 
tional Committee. The following were elected 
officers of the National Committee for the en- 
suing year: Dr. Charles P. Emerson, president ; 
Dr. James R. Angell, the Right Reverend Dr. 
William Lawrence, Dr. William L. Russell and 
Dr. Bernard Sachs, vice-presidents; Frederic 
W. Allen, treasurer, and Clifford W. Beers, 
secretary. 


THE NEW ENGINEERING BUILDING 
OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Princeton UNIversitTy’s new building which 
will house the School of Engineering was for- 
mally dedicated on November 15. More than 
100 representatives from colleges and engineer- 
ing schools throughout the east attended the ex- 
ercises. 

The engineering building, which was erected 
at a cost of $500,000, was opened at the begin- 
ning of the present college year for classes, but 
the dedication was postponed until it was com- 
pleted. Dr. Michael I. Pupin, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was the chief speaker at the laying of 
the corner-stone for the building in May, 1927. 
At the same time, building operations were 
started on a new chemistry laboratory, but as 
yet this has not been completed. 

Both of these new additions to the Princeton 
campus are Collegiate Gothic style, in keeping 
with the new university chapel and McCosh 
Hall, across Washington Road. The engineer- 
ing building is three stories in height, with a 
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floor area of 50,000 square feet. There are 
three large laboratories, in addition to fourteen 
classrooms that will accommodate engineering 
students in the college and graduate school. 

The equipment for experimental purposes in- 
cludes steam, gas and refrigerating laboratories 
in the north wing, with a laboratory for hy- 
draulics and electricity in the opposite wing. A 
research laboratory for faculty members and 
graduate students is provided on the second 
floor with a room for silograph work and pho- 
tometer testing. A large oil-burning boiler has 
been installed in conjunction with the steam lab- 
oratory to provide steam for the engines and 
for testing purposes by the students. 

Another feature of the modern equipment is 
a cooling tower 48 feet high, which will be used 
for experimentation and part of the refriger- 
ating plant, gasoline and steam engines. The 
object of the laboratory work at Princeton, ac- 
cording to Dean Greene, is to supply the stu- 
dents with machines of sufficient size to get com- 
mercial results, yet not so large as to make the 
operating charges excessive. It is aimed to 
familiarize each student with the apparatus, let 
him become acquainted with its operation and 
finally make tests to determine its efficiency. 

The first floor contains a well-furnished con- 
ference room and a large library opening on the 
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foyer at the entrance to the building. The fy. 
niture was donated by the Princeton Engineer. 
ing Association, graduates of the university, 
The offices of Dean Greene and other faculty 
members are also on this floor. 
Next to the engineering building it is planned 
to erect a laboratory for testing materials, |, 
this structure will be housed apparatus for tests 
for tension, compression, bending torsion, in. 
pact, friction, hardness, repeated stress mea. 
surements and other physical properties, |) 
the engineering annex, which was formerly the 
chemical laboratory, industrial chemistry wil! be 
studied, while the metallographic work wil! be 
carried on in the new chemistry building. 
Dean Greene became head of Princeton’s Ep. 
gineering School in 1922, and since that time 
its enrolment has more than doubled, so that it 
now numbers 180 students. The dedicatory pro- 
gram was held on the steps of the building, with 
John Grier Hibben, president, receiving th 
keys from Charles Z. Klauder, architect. Later 
in the day a luncheon was held at the Princetor 
Inn. Carlton S. Proctor, of New York, presi- 
dent of the Engineering Association; Dean Au- 
gustus Trowbridge, of the Princeton Graduate 
College, and Dean Dexter S. Kimball, of the 
Cornell Engineering College, were the speakers 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


unit of the men’s quadrangle, was named 
honor of the late Cordenio A. Severance, tormer 
law partner of Mr. Kellogg. The late Mr 
Severance was for two years a student a! 
Carleton. 


JouNnN Roscoe Turner will be installed as 
president of the University of West Virginia on 
November 28. 


At the convocation ceremonies on September 
20, at Beloit College, the degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred on Dr. Ernest Hatch Wil- 
kins, president of Oberlin College, who de- 
livered the convocation address. 


Ar the annual Founders’ Day exercises of 
Lafayette College on November 15 an honorary 
degree was conferred on Dr. Charles Ezra 
Beury, president of Temple University. 


Tue degree of bachelor of laws was conferred 
by Carleton College upon Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg on the oceasion of the dedica- 
tory exercises for Severance Hall, new dormi- 
tory for men. Secretary Kellogg delivered the 
address of dedication. Severance Hall, the final 


At the ceremony on the occasion of the ope- 
. 7° . " *. tha 
ing of the term at the University of Paris, 
degree of doctor honoris causa was conferred 00 


physiology at the University of Oxford and 
president of the Royal Society. As was ™ 
ported in ScHoot anp Soctery last week, th 
honorary doctorate was also conferred on Dr 
W. S. Thayer, of Baltimore, formerly profess” 
of medicine in the Johns Hopkins Universt!) 


A sust of Dr. John Dewey, professor of 
philosophy in Columbia University, was ™ 
veiled in the Education Library of Teacher 
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College on November 9. Dr. Dewey attended 
ses and Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick 
vrincipal speaker. 


the exere! 
was the ] 

Dr. CuarLes F, THWING, president emeritus 
of Western Reserve University, celebrated his 
y-tifth birthday on November 9. 


sevell 

Kivo Gustar V of Sweden has bestowed the 
Order of the North Star, with the rank of 
on Dr. Amandus Johnson, of Philadel- 


Knight, 

phia, formerly assistant professor in Seandi- 
navian languages at the University of Penn- 
-ylvania and now president and chief organizer 


of the Ameriean Sons and Daughters of Sweden. 


De. Wittrorp I. Kine, professor of eco- 
nomics and statisties of the school of commeree, 


accounts and finance of New York University, 
was recently appointed a member of the ad- 
visory committee on the U. S. Census by the 
American Statistieal Association. 


De. Freperrck W. Lewis, for ten years 
president of the College of Emporia, Kansas, 
has announced that he has resigned to become 
associate executive of the Biblieal Seminary, 
New York City. 


De. Haran Hoves has accepted an appoint- 
n : professor of education in the Eastern 
Montana Normal School, at Billings. 

De. Epwin Bartow Evans, formerly lecturer 


terature at New York University, has be- 

come professor and head of the department of 

English at the State Teachers College, Fair- 
nt, West Virginia. 

De. Suirtey Sura, after four years in Rock- 
lord College, Illinois, beeame in the fall of 1927 
or of the classical languages in New 
Jersey College, Rutgers University. 

Aurkep M. Dame has resigned as head of the 
department of Greek at Washington and Jeffer- 
son College to aceept a similar post at Middle- 
bury College, Vermont. 

De. Prep Lewis Parrer, one of the oldest 
members of the Pennsylvania State College fac- 


ulty in point of service and an authority on 
American literature, has resigned his position. 
Professor Pattee was for many years head of 


the English department in the college and had 
een on the faculty for thirty-four years. 


Harvey C. Emery, formerly assistant to the 
dean of students at the University of Michigan, 
has been appointed “counsellor of pre-medical 
students,” at the request of Dean Hugh Cabot, 
of the Medical School. The office is a new one 
and has been created with the idea of aiding pre- 
medical students in the selection of courses and 
the solution of other special problems which 
confront them. 


Dr. JoserpH Marr Gwinn, superintendent of 
schools of San Francisco City and County, was 
elected president of the California Teachers 
Association, at the recent annual meeting. 


Wituiam R. Jack, Portland, Maine, was 
elected president of the New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents at the recent 
annual convention on November 11. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-president, Isaae O. 
Winslow, Providence; secretary-treasurer, 5. 
Howard Chace, Beverly; directors, C. W. Bick- 
ford, Lewiston, Maine; William G. English, 
Lebanon, New Hampshire; Ernest A. Hamilton, 
Newport, Vermont. 


Harry W. Laneworruy, superintendent of 
schools at Gloversville, was elected president of 
the New York State Council of Superintendents 
at the annual meeting held from October 1 to 3 
at the Lake Placid Club. Charles S. Wright, 
superintendent of schools at Lawrence, was 
elected vice-president and E. L. Ackley, super- 
intendent of schools at Johnstown, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Rosert M. MacNaveut, of Windham, super- 
intendent of schools of the second supervisory 
district of Greene County, was elected president 
of the New York State Association of District 
Superintendents at the seventeenth annual meet- 
ing, which was held from October 4 to 6. Other 
officers elected at the meeting were: First vice- 
president, P. B. Matthews, of the first super- 
visory district of Suffolk County; Second vice- 
president, Leon J. Coon, of the first supervisory 
district of Ontario County; Secretary, Mrs. 
Emma C. Chase, of the third supervisory dis- 
trict of Sullivan County; Treasurer, Orrin A. 
Kolb, of the second supervisory district of 
Niagara County. 
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Dr. Cuartes P. Emerson, professor of medi- 
cine and dean of the medical faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, was elected president of the 
newly established American Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene, on November 8, at the annual 
meeting of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene held in New York City. It is proposed 
to raise $1,000,000 for the support of the foun- 
dation, of which amount the sum of $150,000 
has already been subscribed. Plans for the first 
International Congress on Mental Hygiene, to 
be held at Washington in May, 1930, were also 
adopted at the meeting. 


Tue Abraham Flexner lectureship at the 
Vanderbilt School of Medicine will be inaugu- 
rated by a series of five lectures on melistic 
structure by Dr. Heinrich Poll, director of the 
institute of anatomy at the University of Ham- 
burg. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR E. Moraan, of Antioch 
College, will address the Babson Institute in 
Wellesley Hills on the morning of November 24. 


A MEETING in memory of Edgar Fahs Smith, 
formerly provost and Blanchard professor of 
chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, 
will be held on December 4 at four o’clock in 
the Irvine Auditorium of the university. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Dr. Francis X. Dereum 
(class of 87 medical), president of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society; Dr. Marston Taylor 
Bogert, professor of organic chemistry at Co- 
lumbia University, and by Dr. Josiah H. Penni- 
man, provost of the university. 


Dr. Victok EMANUEL Emmet, professor of 
anatomy in the college of medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago, died suddenly on 
November 8. Dr. Emmel was fifty years old. 


Evsert W. Grirritu, formerly for more than 
twenty-seven years superintendent of schools at 
Glens Falls, New York, and for more than fifty 
years engaged in school service, died on Novem- 
ber 7 in the Lynn (Massachusetts) Hospital 
from injuries received when struck by an auto- 
mobile the day before. Dr. Griffith was sev- 
enty-seven years old. 


Tue REVEREND Dr. CAESAR AvuGusTUS Rop- 
NEY JANVIER, principal of Ewing Christian Col- 
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lege at Allahabad, India, died on November 3 
from injuries received in a fall. He was sixty. 
eight years old. d 


Epwarpd VoorHies WALTON, for nine years 
supervising principal of the Roselle public 
schools, New Jersey, died on November 5 at the 
age of sixty years. Mr. Walton was a member 
of the executive committee of the New Jersey 
State Teachers Association and a member of the 
National Council of Education. 


THE presentation of the new school of busi- 
ness administration and the inauguration of 
Alfred H. Upham as fourteenth president of 
the university were celebrated October 19 and 
20 by Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, in con- 
nection with the annual alumni home-coming. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Julius Klein, of 
the Department of Commerce; 
Verity, president of the American Rolling Mil! 
Company; John R. Simpson, president of the 
Cuba Cane Sugar Company; Dr. W. 0. Thomp 
son, president-emeritus of the Ohio State Uni 
versity, and President Upham. Both the former 
president of Miami, Dr. R. M. Hughes, of Iowa 
State College, and the new president were stu 
dents at Miami University during the presidency 
there of Dr. W. O. Thompson, 1891-1899. By 
recent agreement of the two boards of trustees 
Oxford College for Women has been merged 
with Miami University, which undertakes to 
affiliate the alumnae and to perpetuate the name 
of the college in connection with the main build- 
ing, to be used as a residence hall! for university 
women. Oxford College, one of the oldest co 
leges for women in America, traces its establish 
ment to 1830. 


George M. 


THE members of the American Education 
Delegation to Russia were the guests of honor 
at a dinner given by the American Society tor 
Cultural Relations with Russia on November 1. 
The speakers were Professor John Dewey, 
Columbia University; Dr. Donald J. Cowling, 
president of Carleton College; Fola La Follette, 
of the City and Country School, and Waldemar 
G. Bogoras, of the faculty of the University ©! 
Leningrad. Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director °! 
the Institute of International Education, pr 
sided. 
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Pians to erect 1,500 modern rural schools 
have been approved by the Department of Edu- 
cation, Cuba. Many unsanitary old-fashioned 
<ehools will be replaced and several hundred 
) » schools will be erected. Funds for the con- 
ction will be obtained from the $5,000,000 
sot aside from the $50,000,000 recently con- 
tracted for by the government in New York. 


nev 


stru 


RicuarpSON Hau, the new building of the 
Rrooklyn Law Sehool of St. Lawrence Univer- 
ty, which was built at a cost of $1,000,000, was 
jedieated on November 10. Dean Roscoe Pound, 

the Harvard Law Sehool, was the principal 
speaker. Others on the program ineluded Dr. 
Richard Eddy Sykes, president of the St. 
Lawrence University; Dean William Payson 
Richardson, of the law school, and John J. 
Meagher, president of the law school’s alumni. 


Lecturers at Cornell University on the Jacob 
Hi. Schiff Foundation for the Promotion of 
Studies in Human Civilization include Professor 
Pierre S. Porohovshikov, publie attorney at the 


High Court in St. Petersburg before the Russian 
Revolution, who will speak on “Russian Drama” 
{on “Social Conditions and International Re- 
of Russia before the War”; and Pro- 


fessor Ernest R. Groves, research professor of 

vy in the Institute of Research in Social 
Sciences at the University of North Carolina, on 
“Modern Marriage and its Problems,” “Family 


Experience and Personality” and “The Social 
Significance of Childhood.” 


De. Pavt L. Deneuer, director of the Amer- 
Institute in Vienna, who is visiting the 
United States, has announced that the Austrian 
government will offer six fellowships to Amer- 
students for study at the University of 
ienna during 1929. The fellowships will pro- 
for board and lodging as well as for 


A GRADUATE summer session course in house- 
hold economies will be given for American 
teachers under the auspices of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in London, England, in 
July, 1929, by Professor Benjamin R. Andrews, 
of Teachers College. The plan is to study home 
and community living conditions at first-hand, 
particularly as regards housing and town plan- 
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ning, cooperative enterprises, public health, edu- 
eation and organizations for home-making, 
child-eare, social insurance, various aspects of 
industry and other factors affecting the life of 
the average family. Those who may possibly 
be interested in the course are asked to commu- 
nieate at once with Professor Andrews, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, as the course is offered subject to a mini- 
mum number of registrations. 


Fourteen colleges were represented at the 
seventeenth meeting ef the Association of Col- 
leges in New England, which was held at the 
University of Vermont on October 24 and 25. 
The representatives reported were: Amherst— 
Arthur S. Pease, president; Thomas C. Esty, 
dean. Boston University—Daniel L. Marsh, 
president; William M. Warren, dean; Lyman 
C. Newell, professor of chemistry. Bowdoin— 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, president; Stanley P. 
Chase, professor of English literature. Brown 
—Roland G. D. Richardson, dean of the gradu- 
ate department; Henry B. Huntington, pro- 
fessor of English. Clark—Homer P. Little, 
dean. Dartmouth—Craven Laycock, dean; 
James D. McCallum, professor of English. 
Harvard—A. Lawrence Lowell, president; Clif- 
ford H. Moore, dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences; Alfred C. Hanford, dean of Harvard 
College. Middlebury—Llewellyn R. Perkins, 
professor of mathematics; Burt Hazletine, dean 
of the men’s college. Trinity—Remsen B. 
Ogilby, president; Thurman L. Hood, dean. 
Tufts—George S. Miller, secretary of the fac- 
ulty and assistant professor of government and 
history. University of Vermont—Guy W. 
Bailey, president; Elijah Swift, assistant dean 
of the college of arts and sciences Wesleyan— 
James L. MeConaughy, president; Frank W. 
Nicolson, dean. Williams—Harry A. Garfield, 
president; George E. Howes, dean. Yale— 
Clarence W. Mendell, dean of Yale College; 
Charles H. Warren, dean of Sheffield Scientific 
School. 


App.ications for associate librarian, to fill a 
vacancy in the Bureau of Education, must be on 
file with the Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., not later than December 12. The 
entrance salary is $3,200 a year. Higher-sal- 








| 
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aried positions are filled through promotion. 
The work involves general administration and 
supervision of the library of about 125,000 vol- 
umes with a staff of seven persons; selecting 
books and periodicals for purchase; editing 
record and current educational publications, 
and supervising bibliographies of special eda- 
cational subjects. Competitors will not be re- 
quired to report for examination at any place, 
but will be rated on their education, experience 
and fitness, and a thesis or publication to be 
filed by the applicant. Men are desired for this 
position. 


WirH complete returns not yet available, 
enough is known to assure the passage of the 
so-ealled anti-evolution bill voted on by the peo- 
ple of Arkansas at the election on November 6. 
The bill is short and simply prohibits the teach- 
ing in any state-supported school of any theory 
that man is descended from a lower order of 
animals. A vigorous fight against the bill was 
conducted by the president and faculty of the 
State University, the presidents of two or three 
church colleges, a few ministers and private citi- 
zens, and by some of the newspapers of the 
state. 


Miss AGNEs BIRMINGHAM has appealed to the 
New York State Commissioner of Education 
from the decision of the New York City Board 
of Examiners in denying her a license to enable 
her to assume the directorship of the Bureau 
for Speech Improvement. She has also ap- 
pealed from the action of the Board of Eduea- 
tion in appointing Mrs. Letitia Raubicheck as 
her successor. Miss Birmingham served seven 
years as acting director of the bureau, for which 
she received a satisfactory rating from the 
superintendent in charge. 


ARRANGEMENTs have been concluded between 
Rutgers University, the State University of 
New Jersey and the research department of the 
Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, 
whereby formal recognition of the graduate 
training in abnormal and clinical psychology 
offered at the Training School is now granted 
by Rutgers University through the department 
of education. Under this arrangement Rutgers 
grants extension eredit for the following formal 
courses at the Training School: technique of 
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Binet testing, intelligence and achievement tests, 
elementary psychological clinic, practicum jp 
mental diagnosis, seminar in abnormal! psyehol. 
ogy, seminar in current literature, seminar jp 
research. Recognition is also granted for major 
research as M.A. or Ph.D. dissertations. Whey 
combined with standard campus courses ayail. 
able for week end commutation it is now pos- 
sible for research fellows at the Training Schoo! 
to meet the residence requirements for the M.A 
degree. 


THe General Education Board will provide 
the department of zoology at the University of 
Texas with $135,000 to be used in the develop- 
ment of graduate instruction and research dur. 
ing the next eight years. Approximately one 
half of this sum will be given by the General 
Education Board; the rest will be raised by the 
university. The zoological staff plans to use a 
portion of this fund for technical assistance and 
for fellowships. 


THe Carnegie Foundation has made a grant 
of $100,000, distributed over a period of five 
years, to be used for the development of th 
fine arts at the University of Michigan. 


Members of the commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the relationship between the State of 
New Jersey and Rutgers University, meeting on 
November 9, had under advisement the question 
of an increased annual appropriation for th 
university. Edward D. Duffield, of Newark, 
chairman, said at the conclusion of the hearing 
at the state house that the difficulty which th 
commission is seeking to solve is whether the 
institution can be supplied with public funds 
while it remains under private control. [utgers 
has been receiving state aid, but Dr. John M. 
Thomas, president, maintained that the appro- 
priations are insufficient to permit the univer 
sity to meet the scholastic demands made upon 
it. Supported by the alumni, Dr. Thomas a¢- 
vocated the imposition of a half-mill tax, which 
would supply approximately $3,000,000 a year 
and permit Rutgers to expand. He pointed ovt 
that the legislative support fluctuates annually 
while the enrolment of the university constantly 
inereases. Mr. Duffield stated that the commis 
sion would render its report at the next legis 
lature. 
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Aw increase of $1,000 a year in the salaries 
of Williams College faculty members has been 
authorized by the board of trustees. Under the 
scale the salaries will be: Professor $6,000, 
associate professor $5,000, assistant professor 
21.00, instructor $3,000. The salaries will go 
into effect not later than 1930. The board states 
that the maximum salaries have hardly more 
t pace with the inereased cost of living. 


new 


, 
than kep 


Grounp has been broken on the Columbia 
University campus for a new building to house 
the natural seienee department, which will be 

ted at a cost of $1,000,000. It will be situ- 

te the southeast corner of the Grove on 
terdam Avenue, facing 119th Street, and 
ten stories in height. Architecturally it 

e almost identieal to the Chandler Chem- 


ores, 


ovember 7 ground was broken for the 

of new buildings for the State Teach- 
lege at Buffalo, when the mayor of the 
irurated the work on the project. The 

of the loeal board, Mr. Edward H. 

tler, also participated and President H. W. 
ell, of the State Teachers College, intro- 
e speakers. The new plant will include 
ngs—a main college building, a voca- 

| building, a school of practice and a gym- 
im, arranged in quadrangular form, and a 
for the president near at hand. It 

be built on a new campus of twenty acres 
tly taken over, situated opposite the old 
eriean Exposition grounds, and directly 
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across Elmwood Avenue from the Albright Art 
Gallery and the new Art School. The Histori- 
eal Building and the McKinley Vocational 
School in the immediate neighborhood will, with 
the new State Teachers College, form a striking 
educational center. The plans drawn by the 
state architect, William E. Haugaard, are of 
Georgian colonial type. 


NationaL fellowships for research in child 
development are awarded upon the advice and 
recommendation of the committee on child de- 
velopment of the National Research Council, 
their purpose being to promote fundamental re- 
search in the several sciences basic to child de- 
velopment. Individuals of either sex, who are 
residents of the United States or Canada, and 
who possess the doctor’s degree in one of the 
basic sciences or in medicine, are eligible. In 
addition, the candidate must present tangible 
evidence of research ability. Fellowships are 
open for study only in the United States or 
Canada, and carry a stipend of $1,800 a year 
and upward, varying with individual require- 
ments. In addition to the basic stipend some 
provision is made for trave?. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from Mervin A. Durea, 
executive secretary, Committee on Child Devel- 
opment, National Research Council, B and 21st 
Streets, Washington, D. C. 


Tue seventeenth annual conference of British 
Edueational Associations will be held at Uni- 
versity College, London, from December 31, 
1928, to January 5, 1929. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RECASTING COURSES AND PER- 
SONNEL WORK AT OREGON 

Tue University of Oregon opened this fall 
with a new threefold program that has already 
hown that each phase will work out success- 
fully. Under this program, which was drawn 
up and adopted by the faculty under the di- 
rection of President Arnold Bennett Hall, are 
found an entirely new and very different plan 
of organization for lower division work (fresh- 
man and sophomore); a personnel bureau that 
is demonstrating that a elose and helpful con- 
‘act between student and faculty and administra- 


tion is feasible, and a much more rigid scholar- 
ship requirement to remain in the university. 

The most important single factor on this 
ambitious program is the new lower division 
plan. This operates chiefly in the college of 
literature, science and the arts, although it also 
affects students in the various professional 
schools during their first two years. With a 
single stroke the university abolished the former 
plan of “majoring” in special fields during the 
freshman and sophomore years, and instead stu- 
dents choose a field of interest from one of four 


special groups. 
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The entire lower division curricula has been 
apportioned among the four groups, which are 
called as follows: (1) Language and Literature, 
(2) Social Science, (3) Physical Science, (4) 
Biological Science. In each of these groups 
survey courses have been devised for the first 
year, and “option” courses for the second year. 
During the first two years each student takes 
either option or survey in three of the four 
groups, and the fourth course is also permis- 
sible. Thus the student will enter his junior 
year with a thorough background, and will be 
capable of choosing his major interest in which 
to specialize for his life work. 

It is a recognized fact that a great many stu- 
dents come to universities without knowing defi- 
nitely what they wish to take up for their life 
work. They may have an interest in chemistry, 
in mathematies or in other fields. It is ob- 
viously unfair to put them in the chemistry 
department, merely because they have a passive 
interest there. They may abandon this subject 
after a year or so, or worse yet, they may re- 
main and graduate mediocre chemists. Under 
the system now in operation here, a student who 
showed an interest in chemistry would be as- 
signed to the physical science group, in which 
he would take a survey course. At the same 
time, however, he would be taking courses in 
other fields, and should he find greater interest 
and fascination in one of these, he may make 
his choice of major field in this subject at the 
beginning of his junior year. 

Thus the university solves at once two major 
problems, that of the student who comes to the 
university without definite ideas on what pro- 
fession or vocation he wishes to follow, and that 
of the student whose interests change during the 
first two years. 

Many other features of the new plan are 
also desirable. Under the survey and option 
system of classes the students are divided into 
sections for instruction, and into still smaller 
groups for conferences. The professors will 
thus act in the double capacity of adviser and 
instructor, and the freshman will be brought 
at once into contact with some of the outstand- 
ing members of the faculty at a time when the 
influence of such instructors will count the most 
in the training of the intellect and the mould- 
ing of character. 
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Students who come to the university with . 
professional career in view, such as medicine, 
law, journalism, architecture or education, enter 
immediately into their respective schools, This 
takes the place of one of the three required 
groups, thus leaving the student stil] with the 
opportunity to gain a broad background during 
the first two years before specialization becomes 
intense. 

At the same time that the course of the firs 
two years was reorganized, the line was drawy 
more sharply between upper and lower divisions 
At the end of his first two years the student wil) 
be given a junior certificate, or if he prefers, 
certificate of graduation from the lower division, 
Provided the student has maintained a high 
average in his work, he will be given a junior 
certificate with honors privileges and be entitled 
to enrol in honors courses. 

The work from the beginning of the junior 
year to the receipt of the bachelor degree wil! 
be intensive and highly specialized. At least 
two thirds of the courses must be of advanced 
nature and designated as upper division work. 

In small colleges contact between student and 
professor, and—what is of almost equal impor 
tance—contact between student and administra 
tion, is made easy simply because the institution 
functions almost like a family. Every one 
knows every one else, advice on student prob- 
lems ean be given because the instructors and 
even the president ean know the student and 
his background and understand the ease. In 4 
large institution it is simply impossible for an) 
group of faculty members to know more than 
a small portion of students, while members \ 
the administrative staff often find themselves 
even further removed from the young men an 
women. 

Student problems in a state university 0 
other large institution naturally fall into tw 
classes, general and individual. The gener! 
problems can be attacked through statistics, 
tables prepared from college or even high schoo! 
records, and from examinations given period: 
eally. For this purpose Dr. Hall has created 4 
special “research bureau” which has three “is 
tinct branches, psychological, educational and 
statistical. This bureau cooperates directly with 
a research committee, and with the office of the 
registrar, 
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For the individual problems, which are held 
« be the most important, Dr. Hall has organ- 
ized a “personnel council.” This is composed of 
the dean of women, dean of men, psychology 
department, the placement or employment 
service, university health service, school of 
physical education, registrar and representatives 
sf the university at large. The members of this 
council will deal directly with students. 

Thus a definite plan is at hand to meet any 
¢udent situation that may arise, general or in- 
dividual. The researeh bureau can investigate 
the reasons for adding or dropping courses in 
the curriculum, while a student who is having 


contact through the personnel council. Nor will 
it be necessary for students to seek the help 
of this council. Should one be found making 
poor grades he will be reported by the registrar. 
be cheeked, his health reeord looked up, while 
he dean of men will eall him in for a confiden- 
tial, sympathetic conference. If his courses are 
not suited to his needs, or if he has interests 
other studies, changes ean be arranged. 
Every effort will be made to keep the student 
terested, aware of his responsibilities, and to 
rive him the feeling that he is at the university 
o get the utmost good out of his studies. 
The function of the entire system, although 
volving several persons and several depart- 
ts, is simple and a definite check can be 


cept on all operations. Both the research bu- 
reau and the personnel council are composed of 
persons appointed by the president, to whom 
they are to report. Problems on student per- 
‘onnel originating at any point are referred to 


he council, which presents data to the research 
eau when neeessary. The research bureau 

t hand the services of the research com- 
mittee, a body of experts, and the registrar’s 
‘partment. After investigation, the bureau 
s back its findings to the council, which 

i turn ean pass on its decisions in the form 
‘ recommended legislation to the faculty. At 
‘times the administration is kept in close touch 


“Hh re ports, 


ee 

‘he plan has been earefully worked out, and 
‘presents the result of two years of work on 
ie part of Dr. Hall and a committee of the 
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faculty. Although it was adopted only at the 
close of last year, its advantages are already 
evident. Duplication of effort is avoided, the 
administration is kept in constant touch with 
general and specifie conditions, while the ad- 
vantage to the student, who has an understand- 
able approach for his problems, is of utmost 
importance. 

The plan of personal contact begins even be- 
fore the student gets into the university, for the 
research bureau is to devote much time and 
effort to a study of high school records and 
problems, and the interest of the university will 
continue after graduation, for the system calls 
for a placement service, which will aid in em- 
ployment and in vocational adjustment. 

In line with the new plans the faculty has 
tightened up scholarship requirements. In the 
lower division students on probation for poor 
scholarship are required to carry and success- 
fully pass twelve hours or be dropped from the 
university. The old rule called for but nine in 
many cases. In the upper division the status 
of probation (making between seven and ten 
hours) is entirely abolished, and the student 
failing to make ten hours will be dropped. 

Both because a certificate of graduation can be 
obtained at the end of two years and because the 
student in the upper two years must face a 
rigorous program of intensive study, many stu- 
dents of average ability or below will find the 
end of the second year a convenient stopping 
place in their university careers. The prospect 
of obtaining at least the foundation of a liberal 
education in two years and securing the certifi- 
eate of graduation in a shorter time will doubt- 
less attract many who might regard a four-year 
course as too costly or too formidable. 

It is pointed out that, in the long run, the new 
departures are not likely to make any material 
change in the number who receive instruction at 
the university. A rising standard of university 
achievement has always been a challenge to stu- 
depts of superior ability who come in increasing 
numbers, and the periods following the stiffening 
of scholarship requirements have been, at the 
University of Oregon, marked by material in- 
creases in enrolment. 

Grorce H. Goprrey 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
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DISCUSSION 


THE SENIOR FELLOWSHIPS OF 
ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 


Ar the first meeting of the two hundred and 
thirty-second year of the existence of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, since its beginning as King 
William’s School, held on October 19, 1928, the 
board of visitors and governors unanimously 
passed the following resolution : 


For the purpose of improving the scholarship 
and elevating the intellectual outlook of the stu- 
dent body of St. John’s College, and for the fur- 
ther purpose of making clear by example the dif- 
ference between academic freedom as a reality and 
academic freedom as a mere form of words, it is 

Resolved: 1, That there are hereby established 
the senior fellowships of St. John’s College. 

2. That annually there shall be elected in June 
of each year, not more than three (3) members of 
the junior class of that year, to be senior fellows 
of St. John’s College during the following year. 

3. That election to the senior fellowship shall 
be made by the board of visitors and governors of 
the college, upon the nomination and recommenda- 
tion of the president and faculty. In making 
nominations and recommendations for the senior 
fellowships the president and faculty shall take 
into consideration, and be guided by, not merely 
the academic grades attained by the students dur- 
ing the first three years of their course, though due 
weight shall be given to these grades; but also, 
and chiefly, by the interest in, devotion to, and 
promise of notable achievement in the intellectual 
life, as evidenced by the work and attitudes of 
the students during the first three years of their 
course. 

4. That the sole requirement which shall be made 
of a senior fellow after his election shall be that 
he must be in residence at St. John’s College dur- 
ing the academic year following his election. Dur- 
ing the year of tenure of his fellowship the fellow 
shall not be required to attend classes, or to take 
examinations, or to pay any fees whatever to the 
college. At the end of the year of his fellowship 
the fellow shall be given his degree in course. 
During the tenure of his fellowship the fellow shall 
be given complete and absolute freedom to pursue 
the intellectual life in residence at St. John’s Col- 
lege in whatever manner and direction he himself 
chooses, as the guest of the college. 

5. That a senior fellowship can be terminated 
during the year of its tenure only because of the 
commission of a crime, as defined by the laws of 


the State of Maryland, by the fellow; or because 
the fellow becomes insane, as defined by the laws 
of the State of Maryland. 

6. That this resolution shall become operatin, 
and go into effect immediately upon its passage, 
and that announcement of the existence of ¢4, 
senior fellowships of St. John’s College, and th 
conditions of their award and tenure shall be maj, 
in all future catalogues of the college. 


This resolution inaugurates an educational ey. 
periment of considerable interest. As result of 
a number of causes, which can not be detailed 
here for lack of space, there has been plainly 
observable for a long time past an increasing 
tendency to make American college and univer. 
sity education more and more Procrustean jp 
its technique. Some years ago, in discussing the 
age of persons elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences, the following statement was made* 


It is at least possible, and I incline personally * 
think it probable, that the increasing organization, 
standardization, mechanization and constant striv 
ing for efficient mediocrity in all our college and 
university life, which every thoughtful person has 
seen going on during the past thirty years, and 
which some have deplored and vainly endeavored 
to stop, is showing as one of its most dreadful 
effects the curbing and fettering of the progress 
of the really brilliant student. That some such 
idea as this is forcing itself upon many minds is 


indicated by the National Research Council's stuly 
of the problem of the brilliant student, under the 
direction of Professor C. E. Seashore, and by Pr 


fessor Wheeler’s brilliant paper on ‘‘ The Dry Ret 
of our Academie Biology.’’ Much ink has been 
spilled about the subject of academic freedom, but 
nearly always with reference to the freedom of the 
professors to do various things, sometimes ob- 
viously absurd or ridiculous. Is it not about ime 
to consider seriously the subject of the freedom, 
within academic precincts, of the student to de 
velop his intellectual powers in the way he pers” 
ally wants to? 

The schoolmaster-pupil attitude, which my 
or may not be a necessary and efficient ped 
gogical technique in secondary education, bis 
been carried over, in ever-increasing degree, 2" 
college and university life. The student 1s be- 
set by rules, classifications, standards, cred 
hours and the like. If any one were to suggest 


1 Pearl, R., Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 11: 760, 1% 
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to any intelligent undergraduate to-day that col- 
jeces and universities are traditionally places of 
intellectual freedom, where one had an oppor- 
tunity freely to think and to cultivate ideas, he 
would be listened to with politeness, no doubt, 
but also, and chiefly, with complete incredulity. 

But, on the other hand, probably no thought- 
ful person not himself a part of the system and 
profiting by its existence and continuance, could 
be found to maintain that the Procrustean 
rividity of our undergraduate pedagogical tech- 
nique has any intrinsie virtue as a means of 
developin - the “genius, taste, judgment or 
normal capacity” of the individual on whom it 
; practiced. The sehoolmaster-pupil relation 

ds j ef demonstrable value redounding to 
the benefit of the master, not the pupil. It is 
the easiest way to manage an aggregation of 
youths, some of whom are as turbulent mentally 

others are physically. 

There is, however, much to be said for the 
ntrinsie virtues of freedom as a developer of 
ntelleetual powers. The prize fellowships of 
nity College, Cambridge, have a comprehen- 
ive intellectual and personal freedom as per- 
haps their chief element. Does any one ques- 
tion that this element has been of prime im- 
portance in producing the extraordinary record 
hat the Trinity prize fellowship plan has 
achieved? If he does I suggest that he talk 
with any of the distinguished British men of 
science who have held these fellowships in the 


nact 
Pdst. 
i 


= | 


The St. John’s College senior fellowships 

ply push the Trinity plan back one year into 
undergraduate life. It seems likely, though it 
isa point which must be determined by experi- 
enee, that the effect of the St. John’s senior 
lellowships will not be confined to their holders. 
They will serve as a constant reminder to every 
undergraduate and every member of the faculty 
that St. John’s College regards the free and un- 
‘rammeled pursuit of the intellectual life as the 


ighest good, an ideal which has somehow been 
uislaid or forgotten in many American insti- 
‘ations of learning. They will also suggest to 
‘te undergraduate that St. John’s College is 
realy and willing to regard him as a respon- 
‘ible human being and not as a child. Finally 


‘0 the student of outstanding ability they hold 
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out the prospect of recognition, encouragement 
and reward of almost inestimable value, which 
may, and probably will, profoundly influence 
the course of his whole life. 
RayMOND PEARL 
INSTITUTE FOR BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH, 
THE JouNS HopkKINs UNIVERSITY 


COMPULSORY CHAPEL AND AN 
EXPERIENCE-CENTERED 
CURRICULUM 
THERE is so much criticism abroad in the land 
to-day respecting compulsory chapel that an in- 
stitution which has this academic “survival of 
medievalism,” as it is sometimes called, is under 
obligation to state clearly its position and the 
reasons therefor. This statement is not an at- 
tempt at rationalization nor an apologetic, but 
a description of practice covering nearly forty 

years. 

In the beginning let it be said that we do not 
wish standards for institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States which shall be univer- 
sally applied. We need different types of in- 
stitutions with the spirit of experimentation 
permeating each. 

Under no circumstances would I recommend 
at this stage of the game a compulsory chapel 
service for a state university, because the people 
are so deeply set in their judgment with refer- 
ence to the separation of church and state that 
there would be serious objection. However, 
when we have come to the point where we under- 
stand that the separation of church and state 
does not mean necessarily the separation of 
education and religion, we may properly find 
state institutions that would require compulsory 
chapel attendance for its curriculum value. 

Independently endowed institutions are free 
to use their own best judgment in respect to 
this matter and many of them have recently 
fallen away from the idea of compulsory at- 
tendance on chapel, and the sad fact is that as 
a consequence only forty or fifty or sixty out 
of institutions numbering thousands will be 
found in attendance on the chapel services. 

Some denominational colleges, too, trying al- 
ways to compare themselves in matters of prac- 
tice with tax-supported and independently en- 
dowed institutions, have discontinued the prac- 
tice of compulsory attendance on chapel. 
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There is a false assumption in the conclusion 
of those who advocate free chapel attendance for 
denominational colleges, in that they assume 
that religious expression and religious instrue- 
tion are separate things. There is no reason in 
the world why a class in any subject in the col- 
lege curriculum may not be a genuine worship 
experience for pupil and instructor. That it is 
not more often the case is a reflection on the 
ability of the teachers rather than the lack of 
any specific requirement in a place set apart 
in free time for the worship experience. 

In a great many instances classes in all sub- 
jects open with prayer, but this method does 
not necessarily ensure the worshipful attitude. 
It is the reverent approach to the problems and 
issues involved in any situation in any elass 
that brings into consciousness the inherent 
moral and religious implications in any case. 

In view of these general principles, it is just 
as proper for a denominational college to re- 
quire attendance on its chapel services as it is 
to require attendance on classes in Bible or re- 
ligious education or mathematies or chemistry. 

Immediately it will be objected that the stu- 
dent has the privilege of election with reference 
to subjects of the curriculum. The answer to 
this objection is twofold: 

1. No college permits absolutely free election 
of courses of study. A system of majors and 
minors has generally been worked out and fac- 
ulty advisers help students in selecting their 
courses. There is an atmosphere of freedom 
and of the lack of compulsion, but every col- 
lege administrator knows that it is largely 
atmosphere. So do the students. You can’t 
deceive them. 

2. The second answer, however, is the com- 
plete one—that there is only one universal in- 
terest and that interest is religion. On this 
point the church college must stand unequivo- 
eally, and for this reason, in the practice of the 
institution in which I have the honor to be 
president, we would feel that we had violated 
the fundamental purpose of our existence if 
we did not make it a requirement that every 
student should face the issue and problems in- 
volved in the religious life in a situation in- 
volving social solidarity, in which religion finds 
many of its highest values. 
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Our purpose at Elon is not to make people 
religious through our chapel services, but tp 
teach them the elements of the religious life and 
to emphasize their place in a corporate way, 
Our chapel, therefore, consists of song, of 
prayer, of responsive and Scripture readings 
and of a brief address enforcing some of the 
ideals of the Christian life, usually a singl 
ideal. Often we bring in distinguished speakers 
and alumni to present any phase of life interes 
that is upon their minds or hearts, but in such, 
way as to emphasize the Christian implications 
and ideals involved. 

Students, too, conduct our chapel services anj 
we find that this makes for catholicity of ow. 
look, of insight and of expression. Students 
and faculty together control the chapel services 
through a joint committee, who select the 
speaker for each service and assign the topic. 
In this way the vital problems of student and 
college life are presented with Christian en- 
phasis. 

No doubt, there are some of our students who 
are unable to worship at chapel, though, as | 
have said, our fundamental purpose is not 
worship, but instruction in a compulsory situa- 
tion involving social solidarity. For those who 
ean not thus worship we have provided abundant 
opportunities in the organization of the college 
for student voluntary religious activities. 

It is our practice during Freshman Week of 
each year frankly to discuss with incoming 
freshmen the requirement for attendance 
chapel and the underlying reasons. Also 1 
group discussions at any time and in classes 
where this matter is injected in class discussions, 
we go over the subject fully with our studen!s. 
There may be certain individuals who resent this 
requirement as they resent the major and minor 
requirements or any other requirement, such ® 
the requirement which we make that they te 
physical exercises so many hours a week, bi! 
the great majority of students see the posit! 
of the institution and sympathetically fall ™ 
line with it. 

There has been no propaganda from the ' 
side touching this matter and it might be ‘h' 
the raising of the issue by some one who held 
decided convictions against compulsory chapel 
would change our entire atmosphere as resp¢"* 
this matter. Investigators who visit collet 
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campuses have a way of finding what they are 
looking for. This is because college students 
are highly suggestible. 

The requirement of modern education that stu- 
dents be permitted to initiate, participate in and 
control educational processes in cooperation with 
faculty members is, we think, fully met in our 
mangement for chapel. Our administrative 
practice, too, ensures that our chapel service 


shall be experience-centered, since the problems 


a 
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which come up before the faculty-student com- 
mittee controlling the service include all the 
issues of the campus from the standpoint both 
of student and faculty, interpreted in terms of 
the highest values inherent in the moral, re- 
ligious, spiritual view of personal life and of 
the universe. 
W. A. Harper 
ELon COLLEGE, 
NorTH CAROLINA 


QUOTATIONS 


WHY SO MANY STUDENTS FAIL 

Crrics of America’s educational system have 
never been few, even among those engaged in 
the task of teaching the army of youth. Sel- 
however, has there been such agreement 


among educators as now that too many youths 
who are attending the high schools are not fitted 
either by mental equipment or inclination to 

sue academie courses and that more voca- 


chools should be organized to meet their 


Several weeks ago Dr. Gilbert J. Raynor, 
principal of the Alexander Hamilton High 
School, in Brooklyn, set forth this point of view 
n the following words: 


} 


In this school not more than 50 per cent. of our 

tering pupils are qualified to do successfully any- 

thing that ean be honestly ealled high-school work. 

Many, probably most of them, are more or less 

manually minded and would enjoy and succeed in 

4 vocational type of edueation. Our compulsory 

law forees these pupils into our high 

ils, where they find little that interests them. 

. Their distaste for school leads many into 
ney, and truancy is an early step to crime. 


Dr. John L. Tildsley, district superintendent 
n charge of seeondary education, in a report 
dealing primarily with seience instruction, de- 
clares that one of the chief obstacles to effective 
science teaching is “the quality of many pupils 
entering high schools; . .. their lack of mas- 
‘ery of the fundamental processes of arithmetic, 
which results in a tendeney to avoid subjects 
and processes which require sustained effort and 
thinking.” Like Dr. Raynor, Dr. Tildsley sug- 
gests establishment of vocational schools, but he 
doubts this ean be done in the near future. 


Another witness in this self-inquiry by the 
high-school system is Dr. A. Mortimer Clark, 
principal of the James Madison High School, 
an institution which has been widely praised for 
its system of classifying bright, normal and dull 
students and modifying the curriculum to meet 
the abilities of each type. But the pupils in the 
dull section are not making much progress. In 
the words of Dr. Clark, the percentage of fail- 
ure among them is “terrific,” notwithstanding 
the fact that “the curriculum has been reduced 
to a minimum; that classes are small; that 
teachers especially sympathetic to this type of 
pupil have been chosen to teach them.” Dr. 
Clark also advocates more vocational schools. 
In an address before the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education he said: 


.. We are in no way equipped to give these 
boys and girls the training they need. Their crying 
need is for vocational training. They can be given 
the type of education that will enable them to live 
happy, useful and successful lives. We are not 
giving them that training at all; we have not the 
means of doing it. 


A poll taken among the high-school princi- 
pals of the city would reveal an overwhelming 
agreement with the views of Messrs. Raynor, 
Tildsley and Clark. Why, then, not build more 
vocational schools at once? Why permit thou- 
sands of boys and girls to waste their time in a 
vain effort to assimilate an academic training? 

It is true that the board of education is plan- 
ning several more vocational schools, but far 
from enough to meet the need indicated in the 
remarks quoted herein. The board should not 
be condemned for apparent blindness to the 





: 
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situation, however. Assuming that half a dozen 
new, well-equipped vocational schools could be 
thrown open at the beginning of the next semes- 
ter, where would the students come from? How 
many parents would be willing to take their 
children from academic or commercial high 
schools and transfer them to schools where they 
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could learn a trade involving wearing of over. 
alls and abandonment of the white collar? 

The problem of the high schools—and the qj, 
leges—crowded with unwilling or incapable sy. 
dents can not be solved by educators alon 
They can but point the way.—The New York 
Sun. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES AND 
CHOICE OF MAJOR FIELD 

THE principal problem of this study might be 
stated as follows: Is there any relationship be- 
tween the choice of college major and the men- 
tal ability of the teacher‘or prospective teacher 
as shown by his (or her) score on the Otis 
self-administering tests of mental ability? The 
subsidiary problems that are considered are: 
(1) Age in relation to intelligence test scores; 
(2) college year and intelligence test scores; 
(3) a comparison of the group studied with 
the norm for college students, and (4) an 
analysis of the variability of the scores for the 
various groups. 

The data for this study were collected from a 
southern teachers’ college supplemented by data 
on forty-one teachers doing summer school 
work in a southern liberal arts college. These 
data were collected by the instructor in charge 
of various classes in psychology and educa- 
tional psychology, and all scoring of papers as 
well as tabulation of the data thereon were 
done by him. Complete data are available on 
331 students, showing age, sex, year in college, 
major subject and score made on the Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Ability. The 
time limit used was twenty minutes and the 
scores given are in terms of this time limit. 
Table I shows the relationship between major 
subject and intelligence. In this table no con- 
sideration is given to age, sex or year in col- 
lege. 

The data are grouped according to the aver- 
age scores made for the different years in col- 
lege in Table I]. The median score by college 
students on the Higher Examination with the 
twenty-minute time limit is forty-one points. 
With the exception of the first year and special 
students the mean of this group is above the 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE SCORES FOR THE VARIOUS Groups op 
MaJsor FIeups 








Otis S.-A. Coefficient of 
Score Variability 





Psychol., sec. ed. and 
rel. ed. 49.20+ .97 19.2 
(Psychology alone) 55.5 
Modern and classical 
language 48.23 + 1.35 17.5 
Science, mathematics, 





chemistry and phys- 


ies 46.11 + 1.31 21.9 
Phys. ed. and health. 45.97 .90 16.4 
Social science group. 45.89 .92 15.8 
English and lib. 

seience 43.60 + .91 22.9 
Fine arts, dramatics 

and music 42.30 + 1.32 17.2 
Primary and elemen- 

tary ed. 4115+ .78 21. 
Agr., home ec. and 

ind. arts 40.30 + .86 20.63 
Public health nurs- 

ing 40.00 + 1.73 20.25 





median for college students. There are data 
available, however, for only twelve first year 
TABLE II 


AVERAGE Scores BY CouLEcE Year ror 345 Svs 
sJEcts TAKING THE Otis Test 








. nn feront of 

College year sa ame 
First cum, $9.50 + 1,86 24.1 
Second . 45.70 61 15.5 
ae |} fe 20.6 
Fourth 43.362 .71 22.8 
Graduate students 48.70 .69 17.2 
Special students .... 38.07 + 1.03 14.45 
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and thirteen special students. In 
averaging the seores of all the men and women 
separately Wwe find that the men average 
475+ 64, while the women average 44 = 6.06. 
However, a comparison of undergraduate men 
with undergraduate women reduces the differ- 
the average scores made to 1.1 in favor 
of the men. The average score for undergrad- 
nate students (ineluding specials) is 43.39. 
This is 2.39 points above the median as given 
on the norms for eollege students. An ogive 
rve of the data shows the group to fall into 
ormal distribution, and further, the curve 

; very closely the eurve found from the 
2516 college students. Since the 

ted curve is constantly above the curve for 
wllece students, there is an indication that 
significant difference between this 


student s 


ence in 


the average. 
Certain cautions on the interpretation of 
these data are very necessary. Since the grad- 
e students have the highest score and since 
reliable difference between the 
e group and the other group, this factor 
st be taken into aceount. The group made 
of psychology, edueation and religious edu- 
are in the main graduate students; there- 
e the scores from this group are not wholly 
to the seores from the other groups. 
An analysis of the data at hand shows that this 
not account for differences existing else- 
here in the different fields of work. The ten 
idents of Table I in publie health nursing 
comprise ten of the group of thirteen in Table 
II classified as specials; therefore these two 
mprise almost wholly the same sub- 
ects. Seventy-nine per cent. of the graduate 
students listed are men. The graduate stu- 


dents have a high average score, and this is a 
factor very important in interpreting the dif- 
lerence found between the average for men and 


t of the women. 
. The probable errors of the difference found 
tween the different groups and the graduate 


group were as follows: 


Graduate group with the first year group... 1.98 
mi ‘uate group with the second year group. .92 
Graduate group with the third year group... 91 


raduate group with the fourth year group. .96 
‘uate group With specials. nnxcnnnnnne 1,24 
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Book! makes the following conclusion from a 
state-wide survey of the seniors of the Indiana 
high schools: “If the sexes are combined and 
the groups selecting different favorite subjects 
are considered as units, foreign language, mathe- 
matics and science subjects are regularly pre- 
ferred by the brightest seniors of the state. 
English and history occupy a position about 
midway between the language and science 
groups on the one hand and the vocation groups 
on the other.” Discarding the psychology and 
education groups, which are made up mainly 
of graduate students, one notices a close simi- 
larity between the findings of this study and 
those of Book’s. Further conclusions arrived 
at from this study are: 

(1) The graduate group is superior to the 
other groups of students. The first year class 
appears inferior to the other classes.2 There 
is no reliable difference between the other 
three classes. 

(2) Age bears no reliable relation to men- 
tal ability in this study. (See Table III.) 


TABLE III 
AVERAGE OT1s ScorE py AGEs For 333 SuBJECTS 





Age Average score 
18 . 48.38 + 1.89 
19 . 4212 98 
20 41.23+ .90 
21 45.65 + 1.04 
22 43.20 + .99 
23 46.54 + 1.23 
24 46.56 + 1,15 
25-26 46.33 + 1.71 
27-29 ... 41.13 + 1.14 
30-34 ... 44.48 + 1.18 
35-39 .............. 4427+ .90 
40-44 46.20 + 1.81 
45 and above 40.13 + 1.20 


(3) The undergraduate subjects of this in- 
vestigation (teachers and prospective teachers) 
average a few points higher than the median 


1W. F. Book, ‘‘Intelligence of High School 
Seniors,’’ 1922, p. 146. 

2 One can not say with accuracy to what extent 
such factors as experience with tests, emotional 
control and college orientation enter in for the 
freshman class. 
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for college students. The graduate students 
average 7.7 points higher than the norm for 
college students. 

(4) English shows the greatest variability, 
while social science shows the least. 

(5) The variability by college year as shown 
in Table II shows the first year students the 
most variable, and the specials least. 

K. C. Garrison 

NortTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT AND 
SUSPENSION 


IN connection with the much-diseussed trend 
from government by force or elimination to 
government by sundry more refined and modern 
methods, the following objective data from a 
large city are interesting. 

The printed proceedings of the Board of 
Education of the City of St. Louis have carried 
for many years quarterly reports of the super- 
intendent of instruction covering the number of 
eases of corporal punishment and suspension. 
A compilation of such data at intervals of five 
years beginning with 1881-82 is shown in 
Table 1 below. 

TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF CASES OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT AND 
OF SUSPENSION, BY FIVE-YEAR INTERVALS, 
1881-82 TO 1924-25 


Corporal 


Year Punishment Suspension 
ee 4981 353 
1886-1887 ................... 2975 351 
1891-1893 _........ 1749 308 
1896-1897 1849 342 
1901-1902 .................. 666 206 
1906-1907 719 309 
1911-1912 ................ 561 272 
1916-1917 153 185 
1921-1922 .... aia 82 23 
1924-1925 _......... 124 145 


It will be observed that there was only one 
case of corporal punishment in 1924-25 to 40 
in 1881-82 and there were less than half as 
many suspensions. Pl 

This decrease has taken place in spite of a 
large gain in enrolment; so in order to show 
its true proportions a computation is made on 
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TABLE 2 
CASES OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT AND OP Susppy 5 
SION PER THOUSAND PUPILS, BY Fivz-Ygup 
INTERVALS, 1881-82 TO 1924-25 

Year Punishment Stpenin 
1881-1882 _.... 141.1 10.0 
1886-1887 .... 79.6 94 
1891-1892 .................. 40.9 72 
1896-1897 ... * 34.8 6.4 
1901-1902 11.4 3.5 
1906-1907  ....... -s 11.5 5.3 
1911-1912 9.0 4.3 = 
1916-1917 2.1 26 
1921-1922 . 1.1 17 
1924-1925 . ai 1.7 2 1 
sheomtitiniainnetrimantiainecsimsatslien Pu 
the basis of cases per thousand pupils in aver. “ 
age daily attendance, and the results set forth 
in Table 2. 

The trend is pronounced through the period I 
with only two minor interruptions, one betwee 
1901-02 and 1906-07, and the other at the en 
of the period, and certainly indicates a pro- 
found change in method of administration. 

Since the data were furnished by quarters, i 
seemed worth while to consider any possible tC 


seasonal variation in iniquity or the contr 
thereof; so the totals by quarters were mait 
and are found in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
ToTaL CASES OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT AND 
SUSPENSION BY QUARTERS FOR THE YEARS 


> 


INCLUDED IN TABLES 1 AND 2 


Quar- Quar- Quar 





ter 1 ter 2 ter 3 ter4 

Corporal pun- : 
ishment 3970 3577 3588 272 
Suspension .. 654 769 680 49] 





It seems that the first quarter is the time a 
heaviest punishment and the last quarter of te 
lightest, and that the peak for suspensions 
comes in the second quarter. The lag in peas 
of suspensions behind corporal punishment ™ 
be due to a tendency to try whipping first, 


then suspend if the whipping fails. 
H. H. Davis 


Outro State UNIVERSITY 
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HENRY PANZER, M. G., Director 
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INFRODUCTION TO 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Radhakamal Mukerjee, Lucknow Untversity and 


Narendra Nath Sen-Gupta, Caicutta Untversity 


The research of two Indian scholars, well-known in England 
and America, has produced a volume for American class- 
rooms. Possibly there is need of some antidote for sociolog- 
ical provincialism. This is a general text, and not particu- 
larly Indian at all. In their analysis of group behavior the 
authors reject traditional concepts like gregariousness, imita- 
tion, suggestibility, or any metaphysical entity of group mind. 
Instead they lay hold upon finer instruments of modern psy- 
chology, the tools of psychoanalysis, behaviorism, or what- 
ever school helps to dissect human behavior under social 
stimuli. It is their contention that there is no gulf between 
social and individual behavior, but that an individual in a 
social environment responds to social situations and develops 
mental patterns. In this way the authors keep from slipping 
into errors of exaggerating social unity and over-simplifying 
group behavior. Their analysis includes the usual materials 
such as traditions and culture, group relations, and crowd 
phenomena; but it also extends beyond these into the pathol- 
ogy of conflicts, maladjustments, and neuroses, and into ten 
dencies to new social groupings. It is a systematic prepara- 
tion for intensive observational work. 


A new book in the Heath Social Relations Series 
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